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About NCHE 

The National Center for Homeless Education (NCHE) is a national resource center of re- 
search and information enabling communities to successfully address the needs of homeless 
children and youth and their families. 

The goals of NCHE include the following: 

• Disseminate important resource and referral information related to the complex issues sur- 
rounding the education of homeless children, youth, and their families 

• Provide rapid-response referral information 

• Foster collaboration among various organizations with interests in addressing the 
education of homeless children and youth 

• Synthesize and apply existing research and guide the research agenda to expand the 
knowledge base on the education of homeless children, youth, and their families 

The National Center for Homeless Education is housed at SERVE, a consortium of education 
organizations associated with the School of Education at the University of North Carolina at 
Greensboro. Funded by the U.S. Department of Education, NCHE provides services to improve 
educational opportunities and outcomes for homeless children and youth in our nation’s school 
communities. 



To find out more about or access the services of NCHE. 
visit the website at 

http://www.senve.org/nche 

Call the HelpLine at 800-308-2145 
E-mail: homeless@serve.org 
or Contact 

National Center for Homeless Education 
Director Diana Bowman at 

SERVE 

915 Northridge Street 
Greensboro, North Carolina 27403-2112 
Phone: 800-755-3277 or 336-315-7400 
Fax: 336-315-7457 
E-mail: dbserve8@aol.com 
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I n mid-February 2000, the National Center for 
Homeless Education (NCHE) convened 25 indi- 
viduals to examine issues around the transpor- 
tation of homeless children and youth in a move to 
ensure their access to educational opportunities. Par- 
ticipants in this national symposium represented 
state departments of education, school districts, the 
homeless education research community, the U.S. 
Department of Education, the National Association 
of State Directors of Pupil Transportation Services, 
and national homeless advocacy organizations. Each 
participant was invited because of his or her exper- 
tise in the area of homeless education and interest 
in the transportation needs of homeless children and 
youth. 

In a variety of presentations and discussions, sym- 
posium participants examined and analyzed the 
complex issues surrounding transporting homeless 
children and youth. The meeting addressed the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1 . What are the barriers to transportation for home- 
less students, and why do the barriers exist? 

2. What are the features of successful ap- 
proaches to addressing the transportation 
needs of homeless children and youth? 

3. What do school districts and communities 
need to know and be able to do to address 
the transportation needs of homeless chil- 
dren and youth, and how can they build their 
capacity to address the issue? 

4. How can policies and legislation support 
school districts and communities in their ef- 
forts to provide transportation for homeless 
children and youth? 

5. What needs to be done? 

After a day and a half of interaction, the sympo- 
sium participants generated a wealth of informa- 
tion. Some of the barriers to addressing the trans- 
portation needs of homeless children and youth 



they identified included lack of awareness of home- 
lessness, lack of consistency in enforcement of legis- 
lation to support the education of homeless children 
and youth, limited resources, and lack of communi- 
cation within a school district and across districts. 

In spite of these formidable barriers, some school 
districts are able to address the transportation needs 
of homeless children and youth effectively. A series 
of presentations during the symposium on success- 
ful efforts of school districts to transport homeless 
students illustrated that through persistence and cre- 
ativity, districts can find ways to get homeless chil- 
dren and youth to school and to before- and after- 
school activities. 

Participants discussed what school districts need to 
know and be able to do to build their capacity to 
address the transportation needs of homeless chil- 
dren and youth. Suggestions included establishing 
a community-based focus on educating homeless 
children and youth, standardizing rules and regula- 
tions across districts, and collaborating across pro- 
grams and agencies. The group also reinforced the 
importance of collecting data on the numbers of 
homeless children and youth and on the impact on 
achievement of those who remain in their school of 
origin and attend school regularly. 

To support school districts and communities in their 
efforts to provide transportation for homeless chil- 
dren and youth, the group recommended strength- 
ening federal and state legislation, increasing ac- 
countability for compliance, eliminating conflicting 
laws and policies, and increasing funding to sup- 
port the legislation. The symposium participants also 
recommended establishing and maintaining strong 
connections among local and state legislators and 
those serving homeless children and youth in school 
districts to increase awareness of the issues on the 
policymaking level. 



The symposium proceedings that follow capture the 
discussions that took place during the meeting. The 
information provides a detailed overview that can 
increase the awareness of the issue of transporta- 
tion of homeless children and youth on many dif- 
ferent levels. It also provides recommendations and 
ideas that should be considered by all districts ad- 
dressing the challenges of providing transportation 
for homeless children and youth. 

The proceedings should be shared with legislators, 
policymakers, and funding agencies to encourage 
them to support issues surrounding the education 
of homeless children and youth. The proceedings 
can serve as the foundation for conversations among 
the many players who need to collaborate on pro- 
viding transportation for homeless children and 
youth. School district homeless liaisons, pupil trans- 
portation directors, and service providers will find 
these proceedings useful as they seek ways to de- 
velop or improve their district’s approach to address- 
ing transportation needs of homeless students. 



The symposium was an important event, bringing 
together a range of viewpoints and experiences to 
provide ideas, recommendations, and strategies for 
ways in which school districts and communities can 
provide transportation for homeless children and 
youth. Many ideas centered on the issue of trans- 
portation, but even more critical, the discussions 
that took place showed the many linkages of this 
issue to homelessness in general, legislative and 
policy issues, and collaboration across programs. 

Transportation for homeless children and youth is 
not an isolated issue that requires a patchwork ap- 
proach to solutions. Transportation must be ad- 
dressed in an institutionalized fashion that takes into 
consideration all the players and resources in a 
school district or community. Educators, service pro- 
viders, and policymakers need to share responsibil- 
ity for ensuring that homeless children and youth 
have access to educational opportunities, viewing 
transportation as a critical component in a systemic 
approach to addressing the needs of homeless chil- 
dren and youth. 
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Overview of the Issue of Providing 
Transportation to Homeless Children and Youth 



“We believe that we need to get children, 
all children, whether homeless or whether 
they're not, educated. And you can't 
get them educated unless you get 
them into the school, and that’s where 
transportation comes in.” 



A report released in late 1999 by Andrew 
Cuomo, Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, estimated that about 1.35 mil- 
lion children in the United States, nearly two per- 
cent of the total number of children and nearly ten 
percent of poor children, are likely to experience at 
least one episode of homelessness over a year. This 
figure is conservative since not all families disclose 
homelessness, and families who are “doubled-up” 
(two or more families living in the same dwelling) 
are not always represented in counts of homelessness. 

The lives of homeless children and youth tend to be 
fragmented and chaotic, and school can be a source 
of stability, a haven of emotional and social sup- 
port, and a means to break the cycle of poverty and 
homelessness. School attendance is one of the most 
critical issues in the lives of children and youth in 
homeless families. 

A recent U.S. Department of Education report com- 
piled from data submitted by state departments of 
education indicated that in 1998, 12 percent of home- 
less children and youth (K-12) did not attend school 
during their homelessness, and 79 percent of pre- 
school homeless children were not enrolled in pre- 
school programs. Additionally, 45 percent of home- 
less children and youth (K-12) did not attend school 
on a regular basis. Although the percentage of home- 
less children and youth not attending school has 
decreased dramatically since the passage of the 
McKinney legislation, much improvement needs to 



take place to ensure that all attendance barriers are 
eliminated for homeless children and youth. 

The McKinney Homeless Assistance Act (Subtitle 
B-VII) requires states and schools to eliminate bar- 
riers for homeless children and youth, and several of 
the provisions of the act specifically address transpor- 
tation. According to the McKinney Homeless Assis- 
tance Act (Subtitle B-VII) 

• States and school districts must review and 
revise any policies that may act as barriers 
to the enrollment of homeless children and 
youth, including transportation barriers. 

• School districts must provide homeless chil- 
dren and youth with services comparable to 
those offered to other students, including 
transportation services. 

• McKinney funds may be used to pay the 
excess cost of transportation for homeless 
children and youth not otherwise provided 
through federal, state, or local sources, when 
necessary to enable students to attend the 
school selected to be in their best interest. 

Still, transportation for children and youth in home- 
less situations remains one of the most significant 
barriers to educational opportunities for these ex- 
tremely at-risk students. Results from a national 
survey of 2,000 families experiencing homelessness 
and poverty show that one quarter of the parents 
had problems enrolling or keeping their children in 
school once they became homeless. Half of these 
parents (48 percent) reported lack of transportation 
as a barrier they encountered to enrolling their chil- 
dren ( Homes for the Homeless and the Institute for 
Children and Poverty, 1999, 14). 
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Homeless students encounter problems gaining ac- 
cess to transportation services in the following three 
basic areas: 

1. Transportation to any school: Children and 
youth in homeless situations staying in shel- 
ters not on regular school bus routes are fre- 
quently unable to attend school unless the 
district transportation system, shelter staff, 
or parents can make arrangements for get- 
ting the children and youth to school. How- 
ever, approximately two-thirds of homeless 
families do not stay in shelters. Homeless 
children and youth staying doubled-up with 
friends or relatives, in hotels or motels, in 
campgrounds, or in other places not on ex- 
isting school bus routes face even greater 
barriers in getting to school. The problem 
is further compounded in rural communi- 
ties and for those with no public transporta- 
tion system. 

2. Transportation to the school of origin: The 
lives of homeless children and youth tend 
to be fragmented and filled with uncertainty. 
When students are not able to remain in their 
school of origin after a move, they have the 
additional stress of trying to establish a new 
circle of friends or of trying to integrate past 
studies into a new classroom situation. Ac- 
cording to findings reported in Homes for 
the Homeless and the Institute of Children 
and Poverty, 

Researchers estimate that it takes a child 
four to six months to recover academi- 
cally from a school transfer. Homeless 
children who transfer are 35 percent 
more likely to repeat a grade and are 78 
percent more likely to have poor atten- 
dance than those who do not transfer at 
all. Such transfers can also stand in the 
way of special education placements — 
multiple moves leave little time for as- 
sessment, making homeless children less 
likely to receive special services they may 
need. (12) 



“One child, one school, one year,” the goal 
of the homeless transportation program in 




the Victoria (Texas) Independent School 
District, is a critical condition for achieve- 
ment in school. With this goal, a child ben- 
efits from instructional and social consis- 
tency, particularly necessary for a homeless 
child whose life may be unstable outside of 
school. Although the intent of the McKinney 
legislation is to enable a child or youth in a 
homeless situation to remain in his or her 
school of origin whenever feasible, many 
school districts are unable or unwilling to 
provide transportation that exceeds the 
boundaries of the regular bus routes, par- 
ticularly for a child or youth whose school 
of origin is in another district. 

3. Transportation to before- and after-school 
activities: The value of before- and after- 
school programs has been increasingly rec- 
ognized and supported, most recently by the 
U.S. Department of Education’s 21 S, -Century 
Challenge grants. Before- and after-school 
programs afford children and youth a safe 
and enriching environment where they can 
get extra emotional, social, and academic 
support. These features are particularly im- 
portant to students coming from impover- 
ished backgrounds. The McKinney legisla- 
tion requires that homeless children and 
youth have access to extracurricular activi- 
ties equal to that of their housed peers. How- 
ever, lack of transportation frequently ex- 
cludes students from these activities. 

Meeting the Educational Needs of Homeless Children 
and Youth provides the following explanation for 
why transportation is so difficult to arrange: 

Providing adequate transportation to and from 
school for homeless children and youth can be 
complicated and expensive for several reasons. 
First, if a shelter is not located on a regular bus 
route, the children and youth residing there may 
have to pay for public transportation. If none is 
available or the cost is prohibitive, homeless 
children and youth may not be able to attend 
school. Second, recognizing the value of a 
stable school experience when everything else 
is in transition, many families forced to move to 
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shelters nevertheless may want to keep children 
and youth in their regular school. The amended 
McKinney Act emphasized maintaining the child 
in the school of origin and complying, to the 
extent feasible, with a parent or guardian’s pref- 
erence concerning school placement. However, 
when the shelter and the school of origin are in 
different districts, it is often unclear which dis- 
trict, if either, has the responsibility to pay the 
transportation costs. This occurs, typically, be- 
cause districts have not established procedures 
for transportation across district lines. Unfortu- 
nately, homeless students miss school while ju- 
risdictional issues are being debated or while 
transportation passes are being processed or is- 
sued (14-15). 



School districts, already pinched for resources, 
struggle to provide additional services for special- 
needs students who, in most cases, require a labor- 
intensive approach and low pupil-per-driver ratio. 
Additionally, confusion over policies and legislation 
and cross-district jurisdictional issues result in many 
homeless children and youth being unable to at- 
tend school. The provisions in the McKinney Act 
relating to transportation still advocate an unattained 
ideal, rather than a serviceable reality for many 
school districts and communities. 
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Federal Regulations 



I/" T M he U.S. Department of Education and the Na- 
tional Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
have developed key legislation relating to the 
transportation of homeless children and youth. The 
Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance Act and 
Title I of the 1994 Improving America’s Schools Act 
provide for direct services to homeless children and 
youth, including transportation. The Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) contains leg- 
islation requiring that transportation be provided to 
students with disabilities (housed and non-housed) 
to and from school and between schools including 
to any activities in which all students are participat- 
ing. Standards and guidelines of the National High- 
way Traffic Safety Administration are designed to 
enforce safe school transportation policies and prac- 
tices for all children, including homeless children 
and youth. 



According to the Stewart B. McKinney Act, Section 
100(1) (1) (2), a child or youth includes “those per- 
sons who, if they were children of residents of the 
state, would be entitled to a free public education.” 
A child or youth is considered to be homeless if he/ 
she lacks a fixed, regular, and adequate nighttime 
residence or has a primary nighttime residence that 
is (a) a supervised publicly or privately operated 
shelter designed to provide temporary living accom- 
modations, (b) an institution that provides a tem- 
porary residence for individuals intended to be in- 
stitutionalized, or (c) a public or private place not 
designed for, or ordinarily used as, a regular sleep- 
ing accommodation for human beings (Section 
100 [1] [1][2]). Appendix C provides further guidance 
on which children or youth should be considered 
homeless. 



Stewart B. McKinney Homeless 
Assistance Act 

The McKinney Homeless Assistance Act (Subtitle 
VII-B), passed in 1987 and reauthorized in 1994 in 
the U.S. Department of Education Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, was designed to be a “door 



opener” to eliminate barriers homeless children and 
youth face in their educational endeavors. The 
Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance Act (Sub- 
title B of Title VII, Sec. 323 and Sec. 721) states that 

Each state educational agency shall ensure that 
each child of a homeless individual and each 
homeless youth has equal access to the same 
free, appropriate public education, including a 
public preschool education, as provided to other 
children and youth. . .in any state that has a com- 
pulsory residency requirement as a component 
of the state’s compulsory school attendance laws 
or other laws, regulations, practices, or policies 
that may act as a barrier to the enrollment, at- 
tendance, or success in school of homeless chil- 
dren and youth, the state will review and un- 
dertake steps to revise such laws, regulations, 
practices, or policies to ensure that homeless 
children and youth are afforded the same free, 
appropriate public education as provided to 
other children and youth. 

As the McKinney Act clearly indicates, homeless 
students have the right to the same free and appro- 
priate education as other children and youth. How- 
ever, transportation often acts as a barrier to the 
enrollment, attendance, or success in school of 
homeless children and youth. Because of their tran- 
sience or because they often move out of their origi- 
nal school district, homeless children and youth fre- 
quently are unable to procure a steady, reliable 
means of transportation to school. States are required 
to review and revise all policies, practices, and laws 
including transportation barriers that stand in the 
way of a homeless child or youth receiving the same 
free, appropriate education as other children and 
youth. In regard to the state’s education plan, the 
McKinney Act [Sec. 323, Sec. 722, (g)(1) and 
(g)(1)(F) (i)] says 

Each state shall submit to the Secretary a plan 
to provide for the education of homeless children 
and youth within the state, which plan shall 
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describe how such children and youth are or 
will be given the opportunity to meet the same 
challenging state student performance standards 
all students are expected to meet, shall describe 
the procedures the state educational agency will 
use to identify such children and youth in the 
state and to assess their special needs and 
shall... address other problems with respect to 
the education of homeless children and youth, 
including problems caused by transportation 
issues.... 

Further, local educational agencies must work in 
the child’s or youth’s best interest to maintain him 
or her in his or her school of origin “for the remain- 
der of the academic year; or in any case in which a 
family becomes homeless between academic years, 
for the following academic year.” [Sec. 323, Sec. 722 
(g)(3)(A)(i)(ii)] These children and youth will also 
be provided comparable services offered to other 
students in the school “including transportation ser- 
vices” [Sec. 323, Sec. 722, (g)(4)(A)], 

Each state educational agency and local educa- 
tional agency that receives assistance under this 
subtitle shall review and revise any policies that 
may act as barriers to the enrollment of home- 
less children and youth in schools.... In review- 
ing and revising such policies, consideration 
shall be given to issues concerning transporta- 
tion, immunization, residency, birth certificates, 
school records, and other documentation, and 
guardianship. Special attention shall be given 
to ensuring the enrollment and attendance of 
homeless children and youth who are not cur- 
rently attending school. [Sec. 323, Sec. 722, (g)(8)] 

These laws apply broadly to all state and local edu- 
cational agencies (LEAs). 

The McKinney Act also specifically addresses LEAs 
that are receiving McKinney grant funding. Under 
Sec. 323 and Sec. 723, (d)(5) of the Act, 

A local educational agency may use funds 
awarded under this section for activities to carry 
out the purpose of this subtitle, including... the 
provision of assistance to defray the excess 
cost of transportation for students pursuant to sec- 
tion 722(g)(4), not otherwise provided through 



federal, state, or local funding, where necessary 
to enable students to attend the school selected 
under section 722(g)(3). 

In summary, states and LEAs are required by law to 
have a plan to remove barriers to the education of 
homeless children and youth, including any trans- 
portation barriers. Any local educational agencies 
receiving McKinney grant funds may use this money 
to assist in defraying the costs of transporting home- 
less children and youth to their school of origin. 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act 

All homeless children and youth, including pre- 
school-age children, are automatically eligible to 
receive Title I services, regardless of whether or not 
they attend Title I participating schools. Section 1115 
(b) (2) (D) of Title I Part A, which addresses tar- 
geted assistance schools, states, “A child who is 
homeless and attending any school in the local edu- 
cation agency may be eligible for services under this 
part.” Homeless children are eligible for services if 
they are attending a Title I targeted assistance school 
or a schoolwide program school or even if they are 
attending a school not eligible to receive Title I funds. 
Homeless children may receive educational and/or 
support services through Title I, and services may 
be delivered in schools and shelters or other facili- 
ties outside of school. 

“Schoolwide programs” (defined in Section 1114) 
are entitled by law to use their Title I funds to serve 
all students in their buildings. In schoolwides that 
have a large homeless population or students with 
high mobility, the school should address the needs 
of these children and youth by implementing strat- 
egies that would provide educational stability. Trans- 
portation for homeless children and youth to attend 
the school would be a critical means of providing 
stability. 

Section 1113 states, 

A local education agency shall reserve such 
funds as are necessary under this part to pro- 
vide services comparable to those provided 
to children in schools funded under this part 
to serve where appropriate, eligible homeless 
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children who do not attend participating schools, 
including providing educationally related sup- 
port services to children in shelter.... 

According to Section 1113, districts with significant 
homeless populations are required to set aside funds 
to provide them the same educational opportuni- 
ties as other students, even when activities take place 
in sites other than Title I participating schools. Set- 
aside funds can serve homeless children and youth 
who attend schools that are not schoolwide or 
targeted assistance schools, and these funds can 
provide services in non-school environments such 
as shelters. 

Excerpts of the Title I legislation listed above clearly 
indicate that Title I funds are to be used to serve 
homeless children. Title I Part A supports and pro- 
motes the concept of keeping students at their school 
of origin when they become homeless during the 
school year, and, therefore. Title I funds can be spent 
on their transportation needs. Other conventional 
uses of Title I funding include activities such as pro- 
viding academic support, purchasing materials and 
supplies, counseling, training for site personnel, and 
increasing parent involvement. 

Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act (IDEA) 

IDEA requires that children with disabilities (who 
meet the federal definition) receive special educa- 
tion and related services to meet their unique edu- 
cational needs. Although IDEA has always covered 
children who are homeless, the act was amended in 
1997, and the final regulations issued in March 1999 
specifically mention children who are homeless for 
the first time [34C.F.R. §300. 125(1999)]. IDEA of 
1997 is the fifth set of amendments (since 1965) to 
the Education for All Handicapped Children Act, 
better known as EHA or Public Law 94-142. The 
current legislation has six primary guidelines to 
ensure students with special education needs: a free, 
appropriate public education (FAPE); appropriate 
evaluation; individualized education program; least 
restrictive environment; parent and student involve- 
ment in decision making; and procedural safeguards. 

Another IDEA guideline under “related services” 
includes specific provision for the transportation of 



students with disabilities. “Tlansportation” includes 
travel to and from school and between schools, travel 
in and around campus, and special equipment 
required to assist a student with transportation. In 
school districts, transportation services are provided 
for students with disabilities on regular school buses 
or special education buses. Unfortunately, unless 
transportation needs are listed in a student’s IEP, 
services are not provided (e.g., transportation to 
childcare) . Transportation is provided only when the 
school system is transporting “regular” students. 
However, since transportation is written into the IEP, 
whether a student is homeless or not, services are 
made available to him or her. In fact, participants of 
the National Symposium remarked that program co- 
ordinators for students who were homeless could 
take some “lessons” from special education pro- 
grams on the issue of transportation. 

According to the Annual Report of IDEA, a record 
of 46 percent of America’s six million students with 
disabilities were educated in regular classrooms 
alongside their non-disabled peers in 1996-1997, 
continuing an inclusion trend started nearly a quar- 
ter-century ago with IDEA. Further, 46 percent of 
students with disabilities (3-21 years old) spent at 
least 80 percent of their time in regular classrooms. 
This is a significant improvement from the past when 
students with disabilities were encouraged to attend 
separate schools or meet in separate classes from 
their non-disabled peers. Obviously, in order for 
these changes to take place, students with disabili- 
ties had to rely on consistent transportation to re- 
ceive educational services. 

(Note: The Annual Report on Individuals with Disabilities Act 
is available online at http://www.ed.gov/offices/OSERS/OSEP/ 
OSEP99AnlRpt/) 

National Pupil Transportation Guidelines 

The National Highway Traffic Safety Admini- 
stration’s Guideline #17, “Pupil Transportation 
Safety,” establishes minimum recommendations for 
the transportation of students to and from school 
and school-related activities. These guidelines pro- 
vide important safeguards for all students, includ- 
ing special needs children such as homeless chil- 
dren and youth. Although the necessity to get home- 
less children and youth to school frequently drives 
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decisions on the method of transport, educators and 
service providers are urged to take responsibility 
to ensure that the transportation of homeless 
children and youth to school is equally as safe as 
the transportation of all other students as regulated 
by federal guidelines. 

Definition of "School" 

In looking at the issue of transportation in schools, 
one first must establish what is defined as a school. 
For federal purposes, a school is defined as, not only 
the K-12 traditional school, but also pre-K, Head 
Start, and daycare. According to federal guidelines, 
if any of these types of schools uses a vehicle with a 
capacity of more than ten persons to transport stu- 
dents to and from school or a school-related activ- 
ity, such a vehicle should be a school bus. A bus, 
under federal law, is “any motor vehicle designed 
to carry more than ten persons," and a bus is con- 
sidered to be a school bus “if it is used, or intended 
for use, in transporting students to and from school 
or school-related activities” ( Vans Used for School 
Transportation, 1). Many schools elect to purchase 
or lease vans for the transport of students. How- 
ever, as discussed below, this method of transporta- 
tion can be illegal and is strongly discouraged be- 
cause of safety and liability issues. 

Non-Conforming Vehicles 

The federal guidelines and laws concerning the use 
of school buses, rather than vehicles that do not 
conform to the Federal Motor Vehicle Safety Stan- 
dards for school buses, can act as a barrier to pro- 
grams for homeless children and youth. Many orga- 
nizations involved in the transportation of home- 
less children and youth to school may not be able 
to afford a school bus, or it may be unfeasible be- 
cause of state or local laws/regulations. As a result, 
many schools and programs for homeless children 
and youth have turned to other means of transport- 
ing their homeless students, including private ve- 
hicles, taxi cabs, public transportation, and/or “non- 
conforming” vans — that is, vans that do not meet 
the Federal Motor Vehicle Safety Standards that ap- 
ply to school buses. 

An important issue regarding these alternate means 
of transportation is the issue of liability. Under 



federal law, motor vehicle dealers are prohibited 
from selling/leasing a new motor vehicle with a ca- 
pacity of more than 10 people (typically a full-size 
van) for the purpose of transporting students to and 
from school or school-related activity unless the 
vehicle complies with the applicable Federal Motor 
Vehicle Safety Standards for school buses ( Vans Used 
for School Transportation, 1). 

While the letter of the law only applies to new vans, 
the intent of the law is more widespread. Students 
are safer in school buses than in other private means 
of transportation; therefore, use of these various non- 
conforming vehicles is strongly discouraged. If one 
of these vehicles were to be involved in an acci- 
dent, injuring students or other passengers, the li- 
ability for those involved would be great. The risk 
of serious injury or fatality is greatly increased for 
the occupants of a van than for those of a school 
bus. And, according to the National Association of 
State Directors of Pupil Transportation Services, 
“typically, any crash resulting in serious injuries or 
fatalities to school children results in lawsuits” ( Vans 
Used for School Transportation, 2) . 

Despite the fact that the law does not explicitly state 
that used vans or other means of transportation are 
illegal, they would most likely not be considered 
safe in a liability lawsuit. If at all possible, school 
personnel are encouraged to purchase school buses 
to transport the school’s homeless children and 
youth, or, better yet, to reroute the already existing 
buses to include these students on their bus route. 
These federal regulations and issues are important 
factors in planning a successful homeless program. 

School Bus Safety Guidelines 

Because school buses must comply with 36 Federal 
Motor Vehicle Safety Standards — four standards 
unique only to school buses— they are considered 
to be among the safest vehicles on the road. In ad- 
dition, school bus drivers must possess a Commer- 
cial Driver’s License, and meet the school bus driver 
requirements established by their state and/or local 
school district. 

According to real-world crash data collected by the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administration, an 
average of ten school-age children are killed each 
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year while a passenger on a school bus. However, 
more than 600 school-age children are killed each 
year during “normal school transportation hours” 
as an occupant of a passenger motor vehicle. (“Nor- 
mal school transportation hours” are defined as 
Monday through Friday, September 1, through June 
15, 6:00 to 9:00 in the morning and 2:00 to 5:00 in 
the afternoon.) 

In addition to the design and construction of school 
buses and the training/licensing required of school 
bus drivers, another reason for the excellent safety 
record for school buses is Guideline #17. This fed- 
eral guideline gives states a framework for design- 
ing their school bus transportation program. It rec- 
ommends the color of the buses, the safety features, 
training of the drivers, passenger conduct, identifi- 
cation and maintenance of the buses, and various 
other aspects of pupil transportation safety. 

Lack of Funds for School Buses 

In spite of the school bus’s excellent safety record 
and standards, fewer and fewer students are riding 
the yellow school bus — approximately 50 percent 
last year, and that number has gradually decreased 
over the years. In most states, school transportation 
funds must compete with other education-related 
items, such as teacher salaries, computers, text- 
books, and school facilities. In many instances, 
school transportation budgets have decreased, re- 
sulting in a reduction in school bus services. The 
issue is further complicated when homeless chil- 
dren and youth do not make use of the school bus 
or are not able to use the bus. If homeless children 
and youth are not transported or are not counted in 
the number transported, they cannot be included in 
the costs for transportation. Therefore, it is impor- 
tant for homeless students to begin utilizing the ser- 
vices that exist, and their usage should be documented 
so that more resources will be available to them in the 
future. 

Guidelines for Pre-School Transportation 

Additional guidelines are given for preschool chil- 
dren transported to and from school and school- 
related activities. According to the National High- 
way Traffic Safety Administration’s guideline issued 
in February 1999, safe transportation for preschool 
children must include a child safety restraint system 



(CSRS). The CSRS must be properly secured to the 
seat and the child must be properly secured in the 
CSRS. If another child shares the seat, the CSRS 
should be placed next to the window. Other guide- 
lines are also included regarding evacuation of the 
school bus and CSRS specifications ( Guidelines for 
the Safe Transportation of Pre-School Age Children 
in School Buses) . 

Summary 

Many federal laws and guidelines exist which im- 
pact the transportation of students to and from 
school or school-related activities. Schools and dis- 
tricts must be aware of these laws and what their 
responsibilities entail. By working together, schools 
and federal organizations can help to make trans- 
portation safer for all involved and can ensure that 
all students, including homeless children and youth, 
have access to the transportation to which they are 
entitled. 
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Guidelines for the Safe Transportation of Pre-School 
Age Children in School Buses. Washington, D.C.: 
National Highway Traffic Safety Administration, 1999. 

School buses are the safest means of transpor- 
tation on the highways today, meeting 36 fed- 
eral motor vehicle safety standards. As the num- 
ber of preschool children transported daily con- 
tinues to increase, the question is raised of how 
to safely transport this new group of students. 
The National Highway Traffic Safety Adminis- 
tration (NHTSA), to help answer the question, 
began crash testing preschool size dummies in 
school bus seats. The results of these tests re- 
veal that preschool-age children are safest when 
in child safety restraint systems (CSRS) that meet 
federal standards and are correctly attached to 
the school bus seats. This guideline outlines the 
recommendations for the transportation of pre- 
school-age children in school buses, including 
the definition of a child safety restraint system, 
child safety restraint guidelines and specifica- 
tions, and how to properly install a CSRS in the 
school bus. The guideline also states how to 
safely evacuate children from the bus along with 
other recommendations. 



History of School Bus Safety— Why Are School Buses 
Built as They Are? Dover, DE: National Association of 
State Directors of Pupil Transportation Services, 2000. 

Beginning with a brief history of school trans- 
portation systems, this position paper moves into 
a discussion of the current state of school bus 
transportation. The school bus has been revolu- 
tionized since its introduction in the 1920s and 
30s. After several serious tragedies involving 
school buses, 48 states met to decide on stan- 
dards and guidelines for all school buses, na- 
tionwide. Presently, 36 Federal Motor Vehicle 
Safety Standards (FMVSS) are in existence that 
apply to school buses. The paper outlines many 
of the federal standards that have unique require- 
ments for school buses and details the four stan- 
dards that are unique only to school buses. An- 
nual school bus transportation statistics are also 
given regarding the number of public school 
buses, how many students have been trans- 
ported, how many miles traveled, and how many 
student trips. The paper concludes by reempha- 
sizing the safety of school buses and the con- 
tinuing efforts to maintain and revise the safety 
standards, “safeguarding the future generations 
of America.” 

Vans Used for School Transportation. Dover, DE: 
National Association of State Directors of Pupil 
Transportation Services, 2000. 

This position paper outlines the use of full-size 
passenger vans (capacity of more than 10 pas- 
sengers) by schools to transport children and 
youth to and from school and school-related ac- 
tivities. It begins by outlining the issue — that 
more and more schools are using these meth- 
ods of transportation for their students. Because 
drivers are not required to possess Commercial 
Driver’s Licenses and are not put through the 
rigorous training and background/drug tests that 
drivers of school buses are, the paper states that 
using these vans to transport students could have 
“potentially dangerous consequences.” The pa- 
per goes on to discuss the fact that the law pro- 
hibits the sale or lease of any new motor ve- 
hicle with a capacity for more than 10 people 
for use in transporting students to and from 



school and school-related activities. Even though 
this law does not apply to used vehicles, the 
paper continues to argue that this is the intent 
of the law. The law was designed to keep stu- 
dents safer, and school buses alone meet the 
safety standards for students. These non-con- 
forming vehicles pose a serious liability issue 
for the owners if the vehicle should ever be in- 
volved in an accident involving injury or fatal- 
ity. The paper continues discussing the liability 
issue and what to do if one is aware of a viola- 
tion of this law. The final section of the paper 
states that the National Association of State Di- 
rectors of Pupil Transportation Services takes a 
strong stand on this issue, supporting “the posi- 
tion that school children should be transported 
in school buses, which provide the highest lev- 
els of safety, and not in full-sized vans or mini- 
vans, which do not meet the stringent school 
bus safety standards issued by the federal gov- 
ernment.” It encourages states to ensure the use 
of school buses, not vans, by their schools by 
establishing strict rules on which types of ve- 
hicles can and cannot be used to transport stu- 
dents. It concludes by summarizing the Safety 
Recommendations made by the National Trans- 
portation Safety Board in June 1999. 

Highway Safety Program Guideline # 1 7 Pupil TYans- 
portation Safety. Washington, D.C.: National High- 
way Traffic Safety Administration, 1992. 

This guideline “establishes minimum recommen- 
dations for a state highway safety program for 
pupil transportation safety including the identi- 
fication, operation, and maintenance of buses 
used for carrying students; training of passen- 
gers, pedestrians, and bicycle riders; and admin- 
istration.” 

The purpose of the guideline is “to minimize, to 
the greatest extent possible, the danger of death 
or injury to school children while they are travel- 
ing to and from school and school-related events.” 

The guideline outlines the definitions of “bus,” 
“Federal Motor Carrier Safety Regulations 
(FMCSR),” “School-chartered bus,” and “school 
bus.” It then describes the Pupil Transportation 
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Safety Program administration and operations. 
This section details what the administration of 
the Program will entail and then discusses the 
identification of and equipment on school buses, 
detailing paint color, lettering on the sides of 
the bus, safety equipment, etc. It also outlines 
which procedures should be followed to ensure 
proper operation of school buses and school- 
chartered buses, including the state plan for se- 
lecting, training, and supervising drivers, as well 
as the requirements the driver must meet 
(driver’s license, drug test, etc.). It then ad- 
dresses the stopping procedures for the school 
buses; the increased safety of other highway us- 
ers, pedestrians, bicycle riders, and property; and 
proper seating on the buses. Finally, it details what 
maintenance needs to occur regularly to ensure 
proper operation and highlights various aspects 
of pupil transportation safety. 



Documents from the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration are available on the 
agency’s website at 
www.nhtsa.dotgov. 

Documents from the National Association of State 
Directors of Pupil Transportation Services are 
available on the association’s website at 

www.nasdpts.org. 
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P articipants in the National Symposium iden- 
tified many barriers to providing transporta- 
tion for homeless children and youth. These 
barriers are compiled and summarized in the follow- 
ing six categories. 

Lack of Awareness 

Many school districts do not have a systematic way 
of identifying homeless families and tracking them 
as they move from one location to another. Fre- 
quency of mobility, particularly for families who stay 
in emergency or transitional shelters and for fami- 
lies who stay in shelters with policies on limited 
lengths of residence, contributes to the difficulty in 
keeping up with transportation arrangements. Ad- 
ditionally, much confusion exists over the federal 
definition of homeless children and youth. Many 
people are unaware the federal definition includes 
children and youth living in doubled up families, 
runaways, and throwaways as homeless. (See Ap- 
pendix C.) Also, many homeless parents and home- 
less students, especially those in middle school and 
high school, are reluctant to disclose their home- 
lessness. As a result, many school districts are ei- 
ther unaware that homeless students exist or may 
be aware that they exist but are unable to identify 
them before their school attendance is disrupted. 

Confusion over Legislation 

Many educators and shelter providers are not aware 
of the McKinney legislation or of the provisions 
of Title I that address the needs of homeless chil- 
dren and youth. For those who are aware of the 
legislation, confusion exists over the interpretation. 
Phrases in the McKinney Act such as “school of ori- 
gin” and “comparable services” are problematic 
terms as they relate to the transportation rights of 
homeless children and youth. Some school districts 



refuse to comply with the McKinney legislation, but 
litigation is a costly solution in terms of funding 
and in terms of creating a spirit of cooperation within 
the district. The “when feasible” caveat relating to 
the portion of the legislation that addresses keeping 
a homeless child or youth in his school of origin in 
many cases serves as a loophole for districts to avoid 
transporting a homeless child or youth beyond the 
school closest to where he or she is staying. The 
question of which district pays for transportation 
becomes an issue when a child or youth needs to 
be transported across district lines to attend his 
school of origin. Regarding Title I, many educators, 
administrators, and service providers are unaware 
that Title I funds can be used to pay for services, 
including transportation, for homeless children and 
youth who are by law Title I students. 

Limited Funding and Resources 

Homelessness does not garner nearly enough atten- 
tion as a persistent and devastating social issue. 
Funds to address any aspect of the issue, including 
education for homeless children and youth, are lim- 
ited. Though McKinney funds allocated to school 
districts are designed to support services for home- 
less children and youth, these funds are insufficient 
to address all their multiple and varied needs. More 
disconcerting, however, is the fact that approxi- 
mately only four percent of the school districts na- 
tionwide receive McKinney funds. School districts, 
constantly dealing with budget cuts, are stretched 
to the limit in providing adequate transportation 
systemwide and have difficulty in addressing the 
transportation needs of special populations that re- 
quire additional personnel, vehicles, or routes. 

Many school districts do not have thorough docu- 
mentation on the numbers of homeless students who 
need transportation; therefore, they are not able to 
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make a case on the local, state, or federal level for 
more funding. School districts in areas with no public 
transportation have fewer alternatives outside of the 
school system for transporting homeless children 
and youth than districts that can utilize public buses 
or cab services. 

Policy Barriers 

Many districts and states have conflicting and in- 
flexible policies. For example, the McKinney require- 
ment that homeless children and youth should at- 
tend their school of origin when feasible may con- 
flict with a policy that limits the amount of time a 
child may ride on the bus. Or conflicting starting 
and ending times of schools may make coordinat- 
ing special school bus arrangements difficult. In 
addition, the solution of using alternative forms of 
transportation outside of the school system may 
conflict with laws and policies relating to the safety 
of and liability for transporting students. Most states 
and districts have not conducted policy reviews to 
identify and resolve conflicting policies. 

Lack of Communication 

The lack of communication among schools and shel- 
ters, homeless families and schools, schools and 
district school transportation directors, district home- 
less liaisons and schools or transportation directors, 
schools and service providers, or between two school 
districts can result in a lack of shared responsibility 
for homeless children and youth and the lack of 
synergy that comes from collaborative problem-solv- 
ing. Often one party needs to be sensitized to the 
needs of homeless children and youth, and the re- 
sulting awareness can be the foundation for collabo- 
ration. Relationship building is key to developing a 
collective sense of responsibility. 



Apathy 

Homelessness is not an issue of national concern 
and this apathy is reflected in the lack of support 
for issues surrounding homelessness and homeless 
children on the state and community level. Beyond 
the fact that many educators are unaware that home- 
less children and youth exist in their district, a per- 
sistent attitude exists that homeless children and 
youth should attend the school nearest where they 
are staying. These educators do not understand the 
importance — academically, socially, and emotion- 
ally — of homeless children and youth attending their 
school of origin. School personnel, who are fre- 
quently the “gatekeepers” for enrollment and for 
addressing transportation needs, may lack sensitiv- 
ity to the devastation and chaos in the lives of home- 
less children and youth and are not vested in mak- 
ing decisions (including those related to transporta- 
tion) that would provide the children with a mea- 
sure of stability and continuity in their lives. 
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Descriptions of Successful Programs Providing 
Transportation to Homeless Children and Youth 



F aced with many barriers and regulations, 
schools and communities must work hard to 
create a successful system for handling the 
transportation issue. Highlighted at the National 
Symposium were six school districts across the coun- 
try that have implemented successful transportation 
programs for their homeless children and youth. 
(One must keep in mind, however, that “success- 
ful” programs address the unique features of their 
communities and are not necessarily generalizable 
for all districts.) 

Bloomington, Illinois 



“In Illinois, when McKinney says 
transportation is immediate, it’s 
immediate.” 

“Without a bunch of people 
collaborating together, my program 
couldn’t exist.” 



School districts in Illinois have the benefit of strong 
legislation that mirrors and supports the McKinney 
Homeless Assistance Act. The state law is very spe- 
cific regarding the issue of transportation; as a re- 
sult, fewer problems arise over interpretation. 

The Bloomington school district exists in a di- 
chotomy: located in a rural area, it also finds itself 
in a very affluent area. Several large corporations 
make their home in this district, which has a posi- 
tive impact on the economy, yet the area also has a 
large homeless population. The district has access 
to a limited public transportation system, but com- 
munity agencies help to address the needs of home- 
less children and youth. 

The transportation program that the school district 
has relied on since 1992 is funded in part through a 



McKinney grant and supported by funds solicited 
by the McKinney program coordinator from private 
organizations and local corporations. Also, commu- 
nity agencies conduct fundraisers. 

The district homeless liaison works closely with the 
pupil transportation director. In cases where the 
arrangement of transportation takes a few days, the 
McKinney program coordinator or a volunteer pro- 
vides transportation for up to three days. The Illi- 
nois Community Action Association (ICAA) provides 
van transport for children for this time period. Taxi- 
cabs and the public buses are used as a last resort, 
but are frequently needed when families are stay- 
ing in hotels or motels. In these instances, children 
are issued bus passes. Immediate transportation is 
provided to homeless students either by altering 
existing bus routes or by a special van. 

The district homeless liaison works closely with 
parents to get the children and youth to an appro- 
priate bus stop to ensure confidentiality of their 
homelessness. The high turnover among bus drivers 
necessitates ongoing staff development to ensure that 
homeless students are treated with sensitivity. 

The ICAA has initiated the CARS Program in which 
cars are donated and given to the working home- 
less. This program allows parents to drive their chil- 
dren to school or before- and after-school programs 
when needed, and the parents are reimbursed for gas. 

The number of homeless children and youth served 
by the school district has tripled over the last year 
to 190. The school district’s transportation program 
has had a significant impact on student attendance. 
Additionally, parents can concentrate on other is- 
sues rather than having to arrange for transporta- 
tion for their child. 
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Victoria, Texas* 

Victoria is a rural area with no public transporta- 
tion system. The Victoria Independent School Dis- 
trict (V1SD) provides bus service for the schools in 
the catchment area. V1SD implemented a “One Child, 
One School, One Year” program in 1995. The policy 
was originally intended for homeless children and 
youth but later expanded to include all students. 
McKinney grant funds pay for any bus service per 
mile when an additional route is added. Every 
effort is made to keep students in their school of 
origin and to use existing routes. In some cases chil- 
dren meet at a “bus barn” on an existing route to be 
picked up. 

McKinney program funds are also used to provide 
transportation to another program called “Project 
59.” Homeless students living in motels on a local 
highway (Highway 59) are provided transportation 
to and from school and in the afternoons to a home- 
work center before returning the students to their 
places of residence. Transportation is arranged 
through school-parent liaisons (teachers funded by 
Title 1) and the school district transportation depart- 
ment. The VISD McKinney program provides trans- 
portation to all students, even those within the two- 
mile radius zone of the school. 

As a result of these programs, VISD reported that 
school attendance improved by 63,430 days, and 
604 fewer students had 10-19 absences. Benefits of 
greater attendance include an increase of $1,800,000 
in state education funds to the district and improve- 
ment on the Texas Assessment of Academic Skills 
scores in one elementary school with a significant 
number of homeless students. In 1999, $26,000 was 
spent on transportation, and 820 children and youth 
were served (including 70 homeless students in the 
Project 59 program). In addition, the McKinney liai- 
son was able to assist all of the families in Project 59 
in finding permanent housing. 

— (The representative from the Victoria Independent School District was unable 
to attend the National Symposium; however, the school district was included 
in the symposium discussions.) 



Washoe County, Reno, Nevada 




Washoe County School District (WCSD) serves 
55,000 students. Washoe County, with a population 
of 250,000, is primarily rural except for the Reno/ 
Sparks metropolitan area and has a city public trans- 
portation system. WCSD is a unified district, which 
makes communication between schools and princi- 
pals easier and more efficient. 

The district uses special education buses to trans- 
port homeless students to school. In most cases, 
students can remain in their school of origin. When 
possible, homeless students ride a regular bus, which 
gives them a sense of normalcy. The bus drivers, 
dispatchers, and others help to reduce stigmatiza- 
tion of students by calling new stops for homeless 
students “special stops.” Every effort is made to main- 
tain the confidentiality of the student’s homelessness 
and to provide transportation to those in need. 

City bus passes are provided to some students who 
would prefer this mode of transportation or who 
are unable to ride either the special education or 
regular buses. Middle and high school students who 
do not want to be identified as homeless often pre- 
fer public transportation. The school district gives 
these students bus tickets for the public transporta- 
tion system instead of rerouting school buses to pick 
them up. 

The district transportation director attributes the 
success of the WCSD program to several features. 
First, the transportation of homeless children and 
youth fits into the existing transportation system. 
The services to homeless students have grown gradu- 
ally over the last ten years. Also, the transportation 
system works because of communication and col- 
laboration among the district homeless liaison, the 
Homeless Youth Advocate, and other district staff. 
A high degree of cooperation from site personnel, 
such as secretaries, and from the dispatcher, who 
has a personal connection to homelessness in his 
family, ensures that the needs of homeless children 
and youth are addressed with expediency and em- 
pathy. An efficient tracking system also ensures that 
the children’s needs are addressed with minimal 
disruption to their education. 




One barrier that WCSD does not face is that of trans- 
porting students across district lines. Because 
Washoe County is so large, problems of keeping stu- 
dents within the district and even within their school 
of origin are minimal. 

The WCSD program to transport homeless children 
is funded by the district, not McKinney dollars. Two 
years ago, there were an estimated 829 homeless 
children and youth, of which more than 200 were 
served by the WCSD. Fewer than 100 homeless chil- 
dren and youth are now being served in the schools. 
This decrease in numbers may be due in part to the 
economy— perhaps fewer families are becoming 
homeless — or to the highly transient population in 
the Reno/Sparks area. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Located in an urban area with a public transporta- 
tion system, the Cincinnati Public School District 
(CPSD) is another district that has successfully elimi- 
nated many transportation barriers for homeless 
children and youth in their schools. Their McKinney 
homeless project. Project CONNECT, is the “gatekeeper” 
and advocate for homeless children and youth, but 
the success of the program derives from coopera- 
tion among various agencies in the school district, 
including legal counsel, pupil transportation ser- 
vices, and federal compensatory programs. Coop- 
eration between shelters and schools is also criti- 
cal. The result of extensive cooperation and collabo- 
ration is that many people take responsibility for 
meeting the needs of homeless children and youth. 
The program also has an efficient tracking system 
to ensure continuity of education for homeless chil- 
dren and youth as families move from shelter to 
shelter. The program also conducts community 
awareness activities. An AmeriCorp VISTA worker 
coordinated a benefit one summer that heightened 
awareness and resulted in the donations of funds 
for the purchase of a bus. 

Project CONNECT relies on several different trans- 
portation options for the growing population of 
homeless students in their area. A McKinney liai- 
son will try to re-route a bus to pick up a student 
who has become homeless; however, given distances 
and existing routes, re-routing is not always pos- 
sible. The next option is to provide bus cards for 



children at $30.00 per school quarter (bus cards for 
parents are also provided for students younger than 
grade six). Negative aspects to providing bus cards 
are the cost and the time it takes to replace bus 
cards when they are lost. An alternative is to 
provide parents and children with discounted bus 
tokens, which are readily available and can be reis- 
sued immediately ($32.50 for a roll of 50 tokens — 
parents pay 15 cents per token). Parents and chil- 
dren must sign out tokens at the shelter or school to 
keep track of the number used. Since the number of 
homeless people in the CPSD area is increasing, taxi- 
cabs also are used as a means of transportation of 
homeless students who live in motels. 

The CPSD McKinney program estimated serving 
nearly 2,000 children and youth in the last year, all 
using the different transportation options mentioned 
above. The district reported spending $1,500 on bus 
tokens and $900 on bus cards; $8,000 total was 
spent, including transportation during a summer pro- 
gram. The district prides itself on educating the 
schools about parental rights and educating parents 
about their options. 

Some of the struggles the program faces in over- 
coming the barriers to transportation are busing stu- 
dents from outlying districts and increasing the 
awareness and acceptance of homeless children and 
youth in the district. Additionally, local policy and 
state legislation are weak in support of homeless 
children and youth, so the federal legislation is the 
only source of legal guidance. 

The two sub-groups of homeless children and youth 
that have presented the biggest challenge in terms 
of transportation have been preschool children and 
children living in families in doubled-up situations, 
because they are more difficult to identify and harder 
for the district to accept as homeless. The district 
gives bus tokens and provides taxicab services to 
these children (and the parents of preschool chil- 
dren) . In spite of many barriers and obstacles, Project 
CONNECT manages to work with the community 
to establish effective transportation strategies for 
homeless children and youth. 
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Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Fort Wayne Community Schools (FWCS) operates 
in an urban area with a public transportation sys- 
tem. However, FWCS does not rely on the 
community’s public transportation system to bus 
its students. Transportation of all students, includ- 
ing homeless students, is provided by and budgeted 
through FWCS in a program implemented in 1991. 
Although FWCS receives McKinney grant funds, 
these funds are used for tutorial programs and not 
for transportation. The salaries of the employees of 
the homeless program are paid by the school sys- 
tem, rather than by McKinney funds. 

One of the most notable features of the FWCS pro- 
gram is a central point of contact from which all 
identification of homeless children and youth and 
coordination of services occur. When children or 
youth become homeless, the district homeless liai- 
son arranges transportation through student services 
and the transportation department. Close commu- 
nication with the dispatch department facilitates this 
coordination. Buses are then re-routed so that the 
child or youth will remain in his or her school of 
origin. The new stops are incorporated into the ex- 
isting route in such a way that the students are not 
stigmatized by being picked up at the shelter. 

FWCS serves more than 300 homeless students per 
year. The burden and stress of arranging transporta- 
tion is lifted from the parents of homeless children 
and youth, freeing them to take advantage of commu- 
nity programs and to focus on other issues. 

One large factor in the success of this program has 
been the support of the superintendent and the 
school board. In addition, the program involves as 
many agencies and community members as pos- 
sible. A Homeless Advisory Board is a critical com- 
ponent in the program. Increasing community aware- 
ness is also important to the success of the program. 





Vancouver, Washington 




The Educational Service District 112 is one of nine 
statewide regional service agencies that provides 
various services to six counties, encompassing 30 
public school districts, 22 private schools and 
100,000 children. ESD 112’s Specialized Transporta- 
tion department established the Rainbow Rider 
program to provide school bus transportation for 
kindergarten through high school youth residing in 
six homeless shelters throughout two counties. More 
than 100 children annually are bused for periods 
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from one day to six months or more between shel- 
ters and their school of origin. Continuity and sta- 
bility of education and support systems in the midst 
of homelessness is the most important factor in the 
success of the program. Children and their parents 
have the assurance of safety, a caring support sys- 
tem, and the stability of their home school and friends 
as they maintain regular attendance and academic 
progress. 

The Rainbow Riders were incorporated into an ex- 
isting special education pupil transportation coop- 
erative. ESD 112 operates the only specialized trans- 
portation cooperative in the state and was able to 
build on this service to include homeless youth. 
Twenty-two school districts pooled resources to 
purchase 37 buses and transport more than 250 spe- 
cial needs children on a daily basis to education, 
treatment, and specialized program sites through- 
out five counties and across the border in Oregon. 
Initially, the homeless program utilized the same 
buses with routing adjustments until the program 
was able to purchase — through grants — its own ve- 
hicle, which is maintained in the fleet. Without the 
cooperative, they would lose critical bus, driver, and 
routing support. 

Some of the struggles the cooperative has experi- 
enced are due to the fluctuating levels of federal 
McKinney funding and donations from private or- 
ganizations. Because the program is not institution- 
alized in the school system, if the external funding 
(including McKinney funds) is not longer available, 
the program will end. Other challenges are related 
to tracking students to determine whether transpor- 
tation has had an effect on academic performance. 
Student mobility as well as confidentiality issues 
inhibit accurate recording of academic progress. 



Besides the 22 school districts in the cooperative, 
other major players are the Office of the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction's (OSPI) Home- 
less Youth Program (McKinney); ESD 112’s seven- 
member, highly supportive Board of Directors; re- 
lated ESD programs such as transportation co-op, 
graduation recovery, youth employment, and 
AmeriCorps/Service Learning; six community shel- 
ters — both publicly and privately funded; and col- 
laborative community partners/donors. 

State and federal policies and legislation greatly 
impact the program. A cooperative representative 
said, “Without legislation from the Washington State 
Legislature, the regional educational system would 
not have the authority to operate transportation 
cooperatives for school districts. Any reduction in 
the state McKinney funds would greatly impact the 
receiving districts and programs. Policies that rec- 
ognize the plight of the homeless population and 
provide incentives for support services and 
transitioning back into productivity are critical for 
the children caught up in these situations.” 

The impact of the transportation program for ESD 
112 has been positive. Without the service, students 
living in shelters would not be able to continue their 
education at their school of origin. More transpor- 
tation resources need to be put in place to provide 
services to students in campgrounds, cars, or other 
inadequate living situations besides shelters or 
“doubled-up” housing. A cooperative representative 
said the key was growing awareness and support 
from county and other community agencies that are 
beginning to understand the complexity of home- 
lessness and where transportation fits into the puzzle. 
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Features of Successfu 



A fter listening to the presentations on trans- 
portation systems that address homelessness 
in specific school districts and drawing from 
their own experiences, National Symposium partici- 
pants discussed key features of programs that suc- 
cessfully address the transportation needs of home- 
less children and youth. The features they identi- 
fied are discussed below. 

Existing Homeless Transportation System 

One of the features that played a major role in the 
success of a transportation program was having an 
effective transportation system for homeless students 
in place prior to McKinney funding. Several of the 
presenters on district programs made comments 
such as, “We didn’t have to reinvent the wheel; it 
was a gradual process — not like a sledgehammer,” 
and “The administration backed the program from 
the beginning.” On the other hand, there cannot be 
“one system” or program to transport homeless chil- 
dren. The program must be constantly readjusted 
to accommodate the mobility of the students. 

Institutionalized Support 



“Homeless kids don’t ask to be here. 1 don’t 
think giving them a ride is too much to ask. ' 



Support from decision makers and policymakers is 
critical to providing services for homeless children. 
Legislators, superintendents, and school boards need 
to be part of an ongoing conversation related to the 
educational needs of homeless children. 

Administrators and pupil transportation directors in 
school districts with effective programs are aware 
of the need for transportation for homeless students 
and are willing to adjust bus routes to accommo- 
date transient and highly mobile children and youth. 

ERIC 



Symposium participants voiced a concern that the 
administration should be careful not to overlook 
homeless students’ needs to attend before- and af- 
ter-school programs. Some of the districts repre- 
sented at the symposium stated that it was impor- 
tant to have transportation of homeless students 
“built in” to the existing transportation system to 
ensure that all students would have transportation 
to school in the event that McKinney or other fund- 
ing was not available. 



Funding 



‘Nobody has t he 'roo$ey,:.&ut 

and it has to be -done, so let’s 



Another feature of successful programs relates to 
funding. Successful programs presented at the Sym- 
posium obtained funding for their transportation 
programs from several different sources. In addi- 
tion, these programs used creative and innovative 
ways to fund transportation services. Some of the 
programs shared transportation costs among dis- 
tricts. For example, through the cooperative in ESD 
112 in Vancouver, Washington, districts pool fund- 
ing and resources to be able to provide transporta- 
tion for all homeless students living in shelters. 
The districts are persistent in asking for funding 
and support from McKinney programs and private 
organizations. 



Communication and Collaboration 
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Collaboration with all stakeholders is a key feature 
of successful programs. Stakeholders include shel- 
ter providers and staff, school district bus dispatch- 
ers and drivers, special education transportation per- 
sonnel, and personnel in other school districts. In 
districts where transportation programs are in place 
for homeless children, the homeless liaison and 
transportation director work closely in a spirit of 
give-and-take with the commitment to come up with 
a solution. That personal connection is critical. 

Transportation directors also collaborate with com- 
munity agencies, public transportation systems, 
teachers, and counselors, as well as the parents of 
children and youth who are homeless. Shelter staff 
can play an important role in keeping the lines of 
communication open with school personnel. 

Communication is not only critical for planning ways 
to address the needs of homeless children and youth, 
but it is also important in creating awareness of is- 
sues related to homelessness in individuals who 
provide direct services to homeless children and 
youth only as part of their regular responsibilities. 

Committed Staff 

Persons assisting homeless children and youth with 
transportation to school must be sensitive to the 
issues related to homelessness and feel a sense of 
responsibility for the students with whom they work. 
Dispelling the stereotypes of homeless people is 
imperative. Ongoing staff development and sensi- 



tivity training will ensure that staff members un- 
derstand the importance of reducing stigmatization 
and remaining flexible in their dealings with tran- 
sient students. 

District homeless liaisons are key players in ensur- 
ing ongoing support for providing transportation for 
homeless children and youth. Their roles include 
serving as the main point of contact for services 
relating to serving homeless children and youth, 
coordinating services across the district, writing 
grant proposals, conducting awareness and profes- 
sional development activities, and being persistent 
advocates for homeless children and youth. In many 
cases, homeless liaisons in these successful programs 
advocate in grass roots organizations for students who 
are homeless. Homeless liaisons, pupil transporta- 
tion directors, and other administrators and school 
staff in districts that effectively meet the needs of 
homeless children and youth are persistent, creative, 
and entrepreneurial. 

District and school personnel are often the first and 
most critical points of contact for homeless children, 
youth, and others who need information about 
working with students who are homeless. They in- 
terpret the McKinney Act, providing immediate 
transportation and enrollment for students who are 
homeless. Without staff members throughout the 
school system who are committed to providing trans- 
portation for this population of students, these pro- 
grams would not work. 
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ssues That Need to Be Addressed by 
School Districts and Communities 



TT order for school districts and communities to 
address the transportation needs of homeless 
J-L children and youth, they need to develop knowl- 
edge and capacity in several areas. Communities 
should build a foundation for the collective sense 
of responsibility and collaboration needed to elimi- 
nate barriers for homeless children and youth. Sym- 
posium participants identified the following activi- 
ties to build a school district’s capacity to transport 
homeless students. 

Increasing Awareness 

School districts and communities need to know the 
issues surrounding homelessness and the educa- 
tional rights of school-age (birth to 21 years) chil- 
dren and youth. (The definition of “school-age” may 
vary from state to state. Check with your State Edu- 
cation Association for your state’s definition.) Stake- 
holders, such as legislators, superintendents, school 
board members, and community leaders, should be 
contacted on a regular basis and involved in ad- 
dressing these issues. A community-based focus and 
commitment to educating homeless children and 
youth are imperative to eliminating barriers on a 
systemic level. In addition, stakeholder awareness 
of the complex issues surrounding the transporta- 
tion of homeless children and youth is critical. For 
example, school districts should not overlook the 
fact that students who are homeless will need trans- 
portation to and from extra-curricular activities, af- 
ter-school programs, and field trips. 

School district homeless liaisons should ensure that 
information relating to the McKinney Act and the 
educational rights of homeless children and youth, 
fact sheets, and documents on issues relating to 
homeless children and youth are disseminated 
throughout the community. Awareness presentations. 



public service announcements, posters, and brochures 
are also useful vehicles for increasing awareness. 

In addition, school districts and state coordinators 
for the education of homeless children and youth 
program should know where the homeless children 
and youth in their state are currently residing and 
going to school, according to Section 722(f) (1-6) of 
the McKinney Act. This knowledge is paramount to 
addressing the issue of transportation. 

Communities must share the responsibility for in- 
creasing awareness on state and federal levels. If 
legislators and policymakers at these levels do not 
hear from communities, they remain unaware of the 
problem and will not work to increase funding or 
support. 

Increasing School Personnel Awareness 
and Sensitivity 

District and school personnel, such as principals, 
secretaries, and pupil transportation directors, who 
interact directly with homeless students and who 
are frequently the “gatekeepers” for issues such as 
enrollment and transportation, must be sensitive to 
the needs of homeless children and youth and aware 
of their educational rights. The school district should 
provide ongoing staff development and support of 
efforts by school and district personnel to coordi- 
nate services for homeless children and youth. 
School personnel and district pupil transportation 
directors should attend state and national confer- 
ences related to homelessness and participate in local 
initiatives addressing the needs of homeless chil- 
dren and youth. 



Conducting Research on 
Effective Programs 

School district staff should research and compile 
information on other districts that have devised 
successful strategies for transporting homeless chil- 
dren and youth to assist the district in developing 
and improving its own strategies. Sources for this 
information include conferences on homelessness 
and pupil transportation, documents from the U.S. 
Department of Education, and information from the 
National Center for Homeless Education. School dis- 
trict personnel may also wish to meet with home- 
less liaisons and pupil transportation directors from 
other districts to examine their programs. 

Symposium participants recommended examining 
ways special education programs have addressed 
transportation for special needs students. Many of 
the issues are the same as those for transporting 
homeless students, such as the need for district re- 
sources allocated for additional bus routes, vehicles, 
and personnel. 

Implementing Standardized Regulations 
and Consistent Enforcement 

All stakeholders should know about the McKinney 
Act, specifically as it relates to school of origin, en- 
rollment, and transportation. In addition, school 
districts should be aware of any state legislation that 
supports educational services for homeless children 
and youth. Copies of the McKinney Act and state 
guidelines, available from state homeless education 
coordinators, should be readily accessible by all dis- 
trict and school personnel. Additionally, the educa- 
tional rights of homeless children and youth should 
be posted in schools. 

Consistent standardized rules and regulations across 
school districts, a homeless liaison in every district, 
and oversight of McKinney legislation by state and 
federal agencies are beneficial to school personnel 
working with homeless children and youth. It is 
helpful for school district homeless liaisons and pupil 
transportation coordinators to know that state or 
federal personnel will intervene on a student’s be- 
half if necessary. 



Seeking Multiple Funding Sources 

School districts and communities should be aware 
of other funding options available to homeless stu- 
dents besides McKinney funding. Several represen- 
tatives of the effective programs featured at the Sym- 
posium reported using funds from private organi- 
zations as well as pursuing creative avenues to ob- 
tain grant funding. Fundraising, held in conjunc- 
tion with awareness activities, is a strategy used by 
some school districts. Establishing a foundation or 
a cooperative has worked for some districts as well. 

Title I is a viable resource for serving homeless chil- 
dren and youth, including contributing funds toward 
transportation. School districts should set aside Title 
I funds for transportation. School districts should 
research creative entrepreneurial strategies used by 
other districts. Persistence and relationship build- 
ing on the part of those seeking funds are keys to 
garnering resources. 

Establishing a Communication and 
Collaboration System 

Symposium participants stated that school districts, 
schools, shelters, and social services should com- 
municate with one another and collaborate when 
possible to ensure that homeless students are get- 
ting to school and receiving the educational ben- 
efits that the McKinney legislation mandates. Hav- 
ing a system in place, such as a central point of 
contact for the coordination of services for home- 
less children and youth (including transportation to 
school and school activities), prevents time-consum- 
ing efforts for individuals trying to figure out what 
services are available for the students. District home- 
less liaisons and pupil transportation directors 
should communicate and meet regularly to discuss 
transportation needs of homeless children and youth 
and strategies for meeting these needs. School per- 
sonnel, district administrators, superintendents, and 
school boards also must be kept in the loop. 

District homeless liaisons should look to the special 
education program both for resources that might be 
shared to provide transportation for homeless chil- 
dren and for strategies in leadership and advocacy 
that have resulted in strong policies and legislation 
for special education. 
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Homeless liaisons should also build a relationship 
with the Title I coordinator and discuss specific ways 
Title I funds could support the homeless education 
program. A collaborative approach is generally more 
effective than pointing to sections of the Title I leg- 
islation that cover homeless children. Title I coordi- 
nators need to feel ownership in the homeless edu- 
cation program. 

Collecting Data 

As a means of accountability for current transporta- 
tion programs and in order to justify requests for 
additional funding, school districts should analyze 
the impact of school attendance on academic suc- 
cess. School districts must be able to support, with 
data, statements concerning why stability is good 
for children and youth who are homeless and why 
students should remain in their schools of origin 
whenever possible. Districts must demonstrate the 
effectiveness of their transportation programs and 
the impact transportation has had on students who 
are homeless. 



District homeless liaisons and pupil transportation 
directors should keep detailed records on transport- 
ing homeless students: the number of students and 
locations to which and from which they are trans- 
ported for school activities and for before- and af- 
ter-school activities. The homeless liaisons should 
compile attendance and achievement data on home- 
less students, disaggregated for students who re- 
main in their school of origin and for students who 
transfer from one school to another. 
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upport Needed from Local, State, and 
Federal Policymaking Levels 



n order for a system of transportation for home 
less children and youth to be institutionalized, 
schools and communities need both policy and 
legislative support from the federal, state, and local 
levels. Without these types of support, strategies are 
usually piecemeal and short-term, dependent largely 
on good intentions and charitable initiatives. Addi- 
tionally, these strategies frequently fall victim to poli- 
cies that are conflicting and confusing as they are 
interpreted by individual schools and districts. 



The following is a list of policy and legislative ac- 
tivities needed to support schools and communities 
in their efforts to provide services, including trans- 
portation, to homeless children and youth. 

Strengthening Federal and State 
Legislation 

Stronger language and accountability for compliance 
would help ensure that school districts and com- 
munities share responsibility for getting homeless 
children and youth to school, helping them remain 
in their school of origin, and providing them access 
to before- and after-school activities. For example, 
legislation both on the federal and state level needs to 
clarify who is responsible for transporting homeless 
children and youth across districts when necessary. 

Qualifying terms such as “when feasible” and “as 
necessary” must be clarified, and conditions must 
be clearly stated which would preclude providing 
services to homeless children. 



Federal legislation must include stronger leadership 
roles for state coordinators in monitoring and com- 
pliance, in addition to their current role of assisting 
districts in addressing the needs of homeless chil- 
dren and youth. However, a too heavy-handed ap- 
proach to compliance can create more resistance 
and less cooperation in school districts that are strug- 
gling to do the best they can. 



Federal legislation should require that every school 
district appoint a homeless liaison. School districts 
that currently have homeless liaisons demonstrate 
the benefits of having a strong point of contact that 
coordinates services, including transportation, for 
homeless children and youth. 

Increasing Accountability for McKinney 
Programs 

Districts are given great flexibility to tailor McKinney 
funds to the needs of their homeless children and 
youth. In many cases, the programs lack strong 
evaluation components, and districts make their own 
interpretations of laws and regulations. As a result, 
many districts do not adequately address the 
transportation needs of homeless children and 
youth. As districts attempt to use their limited re- 
sources for homeless children and youth in the ways 
they perceive to be best, often many other needs are 
given preference over those involving transportation. 

Many state coordinators issue state guidance that 
includes both McKinney legislation and state regu- 
lations. This guidance provides a uniform and stan- 
dard way to administer the McKinney legislation 
across their state. 

States should be required to collect specific data from 
the districts in order to report separately the ways 
each district is addressing the transportation needs 
of homeless children and youth in their federal reports. 

Increasing Funding to Support 
Legislation 



“Get dollars into buying vehicles, drivers, 
mechanics; get these kids to school 
safely— not just get them 
there— get them there safely.” 





A fundamental problem identified by the sympo- 
sium participants is that the legislation requires that 
school districts remove barriers and provide services 
to support the educational achievement of home- 
less children and youth, yet the level of funding does 
not adequately cover the costs of the services they 
need. The services are critical for these children and 
youth; increased funding for services would enable 
districts to rise above the dilemma of choosing be- 
tween compliance and fiscal issues. 

One symposium participant proposed establishing 
discretionary funds at the federal level allocated 
specifically for addressing transportation needs of 
homeless children and youth. District allocations 
would be determined from information on equip- 
ment, personnel, and resources necessary to serve 
identified needs and numbers of homeless children 
and youth in the district. 

Increasing Legislation and Policy 
Awareness 

Many people in school systems and communities 
are unaware of features of legislative policies that 
affect homeless children and youth. For example, 
some districts do not utilize Title I Set Aside funds 
for homeless children and youth or do not realize 
that homeless children are automatically eligible for 
Title I services and, in fact, that Title I funds can be 
used for transporting homeless children. Also, lo- 
calities need to be aware of special education regu- 
lations in IDEA that apply specifically to homeless 
children. Although funds for McKinney programs 
are limited, individuals arranging services for home- 
less children and youth should tap into other existing 
funding sources for which these students are eligible. 

Educators, administrators, service providers, and 
school boards need to have opportunities to increase 
their awareness of laws and policies relating to 
homeless children and youth. Professional devel- 
opment events should take place at the local level. 
Also, presentations should be given at national con- 
ferences that include each of these role groups. Re- 
garding transportation issues specifically, service 
providers need to attend and present at conferences 
and meetings involving pupil transportation direc- 
tors and vice versa. In addition, a guidebook that 



compiles all existing federal laws addressing ser- 
vices for the transportation of homeless children and 
youth would provide a critical overview of legisla- 
tive support for this issue. 

In many states and school districts, conflicting laws 
and policies create barriers to serving homeless chil- 
dren and youth. States and districts should review 
policies regarding pupil transportation, in addition 
to those regarding attendance, guardianship, and 
immunization, to ensure policies are mutually rein- 
forcing, not conflicting. 

Supporting Collaboration 

Ongoing contact between district liaisons and pupil 
transportation directors would ensure that each is 
aware of the other’s needs and issues relating to 
providing transportation to homeless children and 
youth. In addition, greater connections between the 
homeless program and other federal programs, such 
as Title I, would ensure more efficient use of funds 
allocated for all at-risk students. Homeless children 
and youth benefit most in districts where adminis- 
trators take the initiative to establish collaborative 
relationships. Unfortunately, in most districts, this 
collaboration does not occur. Symposium partici- 
pants recommended policy support from the state 
education department and the superintendent to 
ensure that communication, coordination, and col- 
laboration among departments and programs take 
place, suggesting that mechanisms for these activi- 
ties be included in program proposals. 

Symposium participants also recommended stron- 
ger connections among those serving homeless chil- 
dren and youth in school districts and local and state 
legislators and policymakers. Increasing awareness 
of the needs of homeless children and youth is the 
first step to ensuring that the issue is addressed at 
the policy and legislative levels. 




Laying the Foundation: 
What Needs to Be Done 



S ymposium participants prioritized and dis- 
cussed the four most critical areas they felt 
needed to be addressed to lay the foundation 
for meeting the transportation needs of homeless 
children and youth: creating awareness at all levels, 
establishing a greater connection to Title I, passing 
stronger and clearer legislation, and collecting data 
on the impact of transportation services for home- 
less children and youth. 

Creating Awareness at All Levels 

In order to make homelessness an issue on local, 
state, and federal agendas, school districts and com- 
munities should conduct ongoing awareness activi- 
ties that include all levels of community members, 
educators, service providers, school staff (including 
teachers, administrators, and support personnel), 
district staff (including pupil transportation direc- 
tors, Title I coordinators, student services person- 
nel, and superintendents), school boards, public and 
private sector service providers, business represen- 
tatives, charities, and legislators. Awareness activi- 
ties should be conducted on the state and federal 
levels. A variety of activities including media cover- 
age, newsletters, presentations, conferences, and 
inservice workshops could provide information on 
the McKinney legislation, the federal definition of 
homelessness, and the educational rights of home- 
less children and youth. These activities would cre- 
ate sensitivity to the challenges faced by homeless 
children, youth, and families. Participants recom- 
mended a national spokesperson, such as an enter- 
tainer or sports figure, to help create awareness of 
the issues surrounding homelessness. 



Establishing Greater Connection between 
Programs for Homeless Children and 
Youth and Title I 

Many school districts are not currently using Title I 
allocations for the transportation of homeless chil- 
dren and youth, even though federal guidelines al- 
low for Title I funding to be used for this purpose. 
District pupil transportation directors and homeless 
liaisons need to attend Title I meetings and invite 
Title I personnel to district meetings addressing 
transportation and to conferences and workshops 
that address homelessness. District homeless liai- 
sons need to meet with Title I coordinators to make 
them aware of the McKinney legislation and to dis- 
cuss areas of collaboration between the homeless 
program and Title I, reinforcing the fact that getting 
homeless children and youth to programs and ser- 
vices is a critical first step. District homeless liai- 
sons should plan to meet with the Title I coordina- 
tors when they are developing their LEA plan. Home- 
less liaisons should help the district review the ex- 
tent to which homeless children and youth are re- 
ceiving the same services as Title I students. 

Support for ensuring that homeless children and 
youth are being served by Title I is needed from the 
state and federal levels as well. A guidebook from 
the U.S. Department of Education showing when 
Title I should address transportation issues and de- 
scriptions of allowable expenses (as well as a policy 
letter from the Department) would show commit- 
ment from the federal level to ensure that Title I 
funds are spent where needed on transportation for 
homeless students. 




Passing Stronger and Clearer Legislation 

Language in the proposed reauthorization of the 
McKinney Act includes an increase in annual 
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appropriations and provisions for a liaison in every 
district, immediate enrollment (even when disputes 
arise), and keeping a child or youth in his school of 
origin according to the parents’ wishes. If the legis- 
lation passes, the McKinney Act will provide stron- 
ger support for the educational needs of homeless 
children and youth. In addition, proposed National 
Homeless Education Challenge Grants designed to 
bring focused attention to successful, replicable ap- 
proaches in the areas of transportation, unaccom- 
panied homeless youth, and homeless preschoolers 
would give school districts and communities practi- 
cal guidance in developing their own strategies. 
Further legislative provisions (not currently pro- 
posed) should require public postings of the rights 
of homeless children and youth, including the right 
homeless students have to remain in their school 
of origin. 

An ongoing need exists for constituents to inform 
their congressional representatives of the needs of 
homeless children and youth and encourage them 
to support stronger federal legislation. Grassroots 
activities such as letters, meetings, phone calls, 
media coverage, and the dissemination of legisla- 
tive alerts to local groups and organizations are ef- 
fective strategies to focus attention on homelessness 
and influence legislation. Persistence and relation- 
ship building are key components in these grassroots 
activities. 

Greater coordination of existing legislation needs to 
take place at the local, state, and federal levels. Dis- 
trict homeless liaisons, state homeless coordinators, 
and U.S. Department of Education staff need to re- 
view relevant policies and laws, identify areas of 
conflict, and make appropriate revisions. 



Establishing a Tracking System for Pro- 
gram Evaluation and Impact Studies 

Tracking and evaluative measures would show the 
impact of having reliable and continuous transpor- 
tation to school and school-related activities on the 
academic achievement of homeless students. Col- 
lecting consistent data across districts and states 
requires that evaluation measures be uniform. A U.S. 
Department of Education-sponsored task force 
should be established to develop a protocol with 
input from state homeless education coordinators 
and district homeless liaisons. The task force would 
determine what kinds of data to collect (e.g., demo- 
graphic information, attendance rates, school mo- 
bility, continued attendance in schools of origin, 
overall academic performance— grades and achieve- 
ment on state assessments, services provided to 
homeless students — type, duration, and participa- 
tion in support and enrichment activities). The data 
would also include qualitative descriptions of inno- 
vative programs. The U.S. Department of Education 
and state homeless education coordinators could 
oversee the tracking system and its related paper- 
work. After data are collected and reports gener- 
ated, comparison studies should be made of dis- 
tricts with and without a transportation system for 
homeless students. Sharing the results of these stud- 
ies would be invaluable. 
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District homeless liaisons can do the following: 

o Become informed of mandates in the McKinney 
Act and of other state and local policies impact- 
ing homeless children and youth. 

o Establish procedures and policies for arranging 
transportation for homeless children and youth. 

© Establish yourself (or a designee) as the single 
point of contact for coordinating education ser- 
vices for homeless children and youth. 

o Conduct awareness activities in the community. 

o Conduct inservices for school personnel. 

o Invite the district Title I coordinator, pupil trans- 
portation director, school administrators, and 
support personnel to attend conferences and 
meetings on homelessness. 

© Research effective transportation strategies 
implemented in other districts. 

© Establish regular communication with the pupil 
transportation director. 

© Establish regular communication with shelters. 

© Communicate needs of homeless children and 
youth to superintendents, the school board, and 
legislators. 

© Seek multiple sources of funding. 

© Communicate with the district Title I coordinator. 

© Ensure that the educational rights of homeless 
children and youth are posted in school offices, 
shelters, and social services. 

© Collect data on homeless students with regard 
specifically to transportation, tracking (how 
many students are transported, from where), to 
where, attendance, achievement, and number 
of school transfers, and then develop an annual 
report to share with all stakeholders. 



School personnel can do the following: 

© Become informed of the educational rights of 
homeless children and youth regarding school 
of origin, enrollment, and transportation. 

© Treat homeless children, youth, and their fami- 
lies with sensitivity. 

© Inform families of homeless children and youth 
of their rights and assure them that their trans- 
portation needs will be met; contact the district 
liaison to arrange transportation. 

District pupil transportation directors can do 
the following: 

© Become informed of the educational rights of 
homeless children and youth regarding trans- 
portation. 

© Attend meetings and conferences that address 
issues relating to homelessness. 

© Provide inservices to bus drivers to help them 
treat homeless children and youth with sensi- 
tivity and dignity and protect the confidential- 
ity of their homelessness. 

o Communicate regularly with the district home- 
less liaison. 

© Be entrepreneurial and flexible in arranging 
transportation for homeless children and youth. 

State homeless education coordinators can do 
the following: 

© Provide support to school districts in enforcing 
the McKinney Act and state legislation relating 
to homeless children and youth. 

© Work with the state director of pupil transporta- 
tion services to eliminate conflicting policies and 
to develop policies and procedures that will as- 
sist districts in providing transportation for 
homeless children and youth; specifically, clarify 
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policies as to who pays when a homeless child 
is transported across districts to remain in his 
or her school of origin, and develop a guide- 
book that will be disseminated to all district 
homeless liaisons, pupil transportation coordi- 
nators, and superintendents. 

° Communicate with the state Title I coordinator 
to encourage district Title I coordinators to allo- 
cate funds to serve homeless children and youth, 
especially in the area of transportation. 

© Communicate with legislators. 

° Require districts to track their services for the 
transportation of homeless children and youth; 
provide a consistent format across the state. 

° Invite the state Title I coordinator and pupil 
transportation director to attend conferences and 
meetings on homelessness. 

Homeless Education staff with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education can do the following: 

° Strengthen the McKinney Act; strengthen the role 
of state coordinators in enforcing the McKinney Act. 

® Develop a national-level tracking system that dis- 
tricts can use to collect consistent data across states 
on transportation services for homeless students. 

° Require state coordinators to report annually the 
transportation services provided to homeless stu- 
dents in their state’s districts. 

° Establish stronger communication with other 
federal programs such as Title I and the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration. 

° Develop a guidebook that compiles all legisla- 
tion addressing the transportation of homeless 
children and youth, and disseminate this legis- 
lation to all school districts. 

© Compile a document on effective programs and 
strategies that districts use to provide transpor- 
tation for homeless children and youth. 

° Sponsor research studies and disseminate the 
results. 



Members of national advocacy organizations 
addressing issues related to homelessness can 
do the following: 

© Initiate a national awareness campaign on is- 
sues relating to the needs of homeless children 
and youth. 

© Inform and seek support from legislators on a 
continual basis. 

© Sponsor research studies (coordinated with those 
sponsored by the U.S. Department of Education) 
and disseminate the results. 
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Areas for Further Research 



T he National Symposium raised many issues re- 
lated to the transportation of homeless children 
and youth. The following are identified areas 
for further research: 

® Transportation for homeless children and youth 
in rural areas — areas with less than 5,000, 1,000, 
and 500 students. Researchers should contact 
the National Academy of Sciences Transporta- 
tion Research Board for its research on rural tran- 
sit systems, specifically for a study on rural ar- 
eas that have merged their public and school 
transportation system. Researchers may also 
contact the National Academy of Sciences for 
supporting research on transportation. 

• Developing a framework for effective district 
transportation programs that serve homeless 
children and youth. Researchers should exam- 
ine what kind of infrastructure needs to be in 
place for districts to address challenging pupil 
transportation issues. 

® Successful models. Many districts request a com- 
pilation of “successful programs/models” yet 
successful models vary greatly in what they do 
well. Researchers need to define success and 
identify measures of success to clearly delineate 
the effective features of transportation programs. 



• State and district policies on mile limits for trans- 
portation and barriers they pose for homeless 
children and youth. 

• Privatization of services. Researchers need to 
examine the benefits and the barriers related to 
transporting homeless children in a privatized 
system. Also, what is the level of awareness of 
homeless issues among these companies? 

• Transportation for children staying at emergency 
and transitional shelters. 

® Transportation for homeless preschool children. 

® State legislation that supports the McKinney Act 
regarding the transportation of homeless chil- 
dren and youth. 
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Appendix Ai 
Issue Brief 



TT n February 2000, the National Center for Home 
\ less Education convened a National Symposium 
JL on the Transportation of Homeless Children and 
Youth. Participants represented state departments 
of education, school districts, the homeless educa- 
tion research community, the U.S. Department of 
Education, the National Association of State Direc- 
tors of Pupil Transportation Services, and national 
homeless advocacy organizations. Following is a 
brief overview of the discussions: 

° Homeless students encounter problems gaining 
access to transportation services in three areas: 
(1) transportation to any school for those chil- 
dren and youth residing in shelters or other fa- 
cilities not on regular bus routes, (2) transpor- 
tation to the school of origin once they have 
moved, and (3) transportation to before- and 
after-school activities. 

© Transportation rights are ensured for homeless 
children and youth through the Stewart B. 
McKinney Homeless Assistance Act, Title I of 
the Improving America’s Schools Act, and the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA) for those homeless students with spe- 
cial needs. 

© The National Highway Safety Administration’s 
Guideline #17 established minimum recommen- 
dations for the transportation of students to and 
from school and school-related activities. Ser- 
vice providers are urged to ensure that the trans- 
portation of homeless children and youth is 
equally as safe as transportation of all other stu- 
dents as regulated in the federal guidelines. 

® Barriers to transportation for homeless children 
and youth include: lack of awareness of home- 
less children in school districts; confusion over 



policies and legislation; limited funding and re- 
sources; lack of communication among schools 
and shelters, homeless families and schools, 
schools and school district transportation direc- 
tors, or between two school districts; and apathy. 

° School districts that successfully address the 
transportation needs of homeless children and 
youth typically have several of the following fea- 
tures in place: an existing transportation system 
that incorporates transportation for homeless 
students— transporting homeless students is not 
an add-on; institutionalized support from admin- 
istrators, decision makers, and policymakers; 
funding from several sources; a system of com- 
munication and collaboration; and committed staff. 

° In order to address the transportation needs of 
homeless students, school districts and commu- 
nities need to conduct the following activities: 
increase awareness and understanding of the 
issues surrounding homelessness on the part of 
both the community and school personnel, con- 
duct research on effective programs, implement 
standardized regulations and consistent enforce- 
ment, seek multiple funding sources, implement 
a system of communication and collaboration, 
and collect data to show the impact of school 
attendance on the achievement of homeless stu- 
dents, particularly of those who remain in their 
school of origin. 

© Support needed from local, state, and federal 
policymaking levels include strengthening fed- 
eral and state legislation, increasing accountabil- 
ity for McKinney programs, increasing funding 
to support legislation, increasing awareness of 
legislation and policies, and supporting collabo- 
ration across programs, districts, and service 
providers. 



• The four most critical areas identified by Sym- 
posium participants that need to be addressed 
to lay a foundation for addressing the transpor- 
tation needs of homeless children and youth are 
(1) creating awareness of homelessness and 
homeless children and youth among all levels 



and role groups, (2) establishing greater con- 
nection between programs for homeless children 
and youth and Title I, (3) passing stronger and 
clearer legislation, and (4) establishing a track- 
ing system for program evaluation and impact 
studies. 
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stewart B. Hckinney Horn 




(Subtitle B of Title V’ 



SEC. 323. EDUCATION FOR HOMELESS CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH. 

Subtitle B of title VII of the Stewart B. McKinney 
Homeless Assistance Act (42 U.S.C. 11431 et seq.) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Subtitle B — Education for Homeless Children and Youth 
“SEC. 721. STATEMENT OF POLICY. 

“It is the policy of the Congress that- 
'll) each State educational agency shall ensure that 
each child of a homeless individual and each home- 
less youth has equal access to the same free, appro- 
priate public education, including a public preschool 
education, as provided to other children and youth; 
“(2) in any State that has a compulsory residency 
requirement as a component of the State’s compul- 
sory school attendance laws or other laws, regula- 
tions, practices, or policies that may act as a barrier 
to the enrollment, attendance, or success in school 
of homeless children and youth, the State will re- 
view and undertake steps to revise such laws, regu- 
lations, practices, or policies to ensure that home- 
less children and youth are afforded the same free, 
appropriate public education as provided to other 
children and youth; 

“(3) homelessness alone should not be sufficient 
reason to separate students from the mainstream 
school environment; and 

"(4) homeless children and youth should have ac- 
cess to the education and other services that such 
children and youth need to ensure that such chil- 
dren and youth have an opportunity to meet the 
same challenging State student performance stan- 
dards to which all students are held. 



“SEC. 722. GRANTS FOR STATE AND LOCAL ACTIVI- 
TIES FOR THE EDUCATION OF HOMELESS CHIL- 
DREN AND YOUTH. 

“(a) General Authority.— The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants to States in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this section to enable such States to carry 
out the activities described in subsections (d), (e), 
(f) , and (g) . 

“(b) Application.— No State may receive a grant 
under this section unless the State educational 
agency submits an application to the Secretary at 
such time, in such manner, and containing or ac- 
companied by such information as the Secretary may 
reasonably require. 

“(c) Allocation and Reservations. — 

“(1) In general. — Subject to paragraph (2) and sec- 
tion 724(c), from the amounts appropriated for each 
fiscal year under section 726, the Secretary is au- 
thorized to allot to each State an amount that bears 
the same ratio to the amount appropriated for such 
year under section 726 as the amount allocated un- 
der section 1122 of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 to the State for that year bears 
to the total amount allocated under section 1122 to 
all States for that year, except that no State shall 
receive less than $100,000. 

“(2) Reservation. — 

“(A) The Secretary is authorized to reserve 0.1 per- 
cent of the amount appropriated for each fiscal year 
under section 726 to be allocated by the Secretary 
among the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, 
the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, 
and Palau (until the effective date of the Compact 



of Free Association with the Government of Palau), 
according to their respective need for assistance 
under this subtitle, as determined by the Secretary. 

“ (B) (i) The Secretary is authorized to transfer one 
percent of the amount appropriated for each fiscal 
year under section 726 to the Department of the 
Interior for programs for Indian students served by 
schools funded by the Secretary of the Interior, as 
determined under the Indian Self-Determination and 
Education Assistance Act, that are consistent with 
the purposes of this Act. 

“(ii) The Secretary and the Secretary of the Interior 
shall enter into an agreement, consistent with the 
requirements of this part, for the distribution and 
use of the funds described in clause (i) under terms 
that the Secretary determines best meet the purposes 
of the programs described in such clause. Such agree- 
ment shall set forth the plans of the Secretary of the 
Interior for the use of the amounts transferred, in- 
cluding appropriate goals, objectives, and milestones. 

“(3) Definition.— As used in this subsection, the term 
‘State’ shall not include the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Commonwealth of the North- 
ern Mariana Islands, or Palau. 

“ (d) Activities. — Grants under this section shall be used — 

“(1) to carry out the policies set forth in section 721 
in the State; 

“(2) to provide activities for, and services to, home- 
less children, including preschool-aged children, and 
homeless youth that enable such children and youth 
to enroll in, attend, and succeed in school, or, if 
appropriate, in preschool programs; 

“(3) to establish or designate an Office of Coordina- 
tor of Education of Homeless Children and Youth in 
the State educational agency in accordance with 
subsection (f); 

“ (4) to prepare and carry out the State plan described 
in subsection (g); and 

"(5) to develop and implement professional devel- 
opment programs for school personnel to heighten 
their awareness of, and capacity to respond to, spe- 
cific problems in the education of homeless chil- 
dren and youth. 







“(e) State and Local Grants.— 

“(1) In general.— 

“(A) Subject to subparagraph (B), if the amount al- 
lotted to the State educational agency for any fiscal 
year under this subtitle exceeds the amount such 
agency received for fiscal year 1990 under this sub- 
title, such agency shall provide grants to local edu- 
cational agencies for purposes of section 723. 

“ (B) The State educational agency may reserve not 
more than the greater of 5 percent of the amount 
such agency receives under this subtitle for any fis- 
cal year, or the amount such agency received under 
this subtitle for fiscal year 1990, to conduct activi- 
ties under subsection (f) directly or through grants 
or contracts. 

“(2) Special rule. — If the amount allotted to a State 
educational agency for any fiscal year under this 
subtitle is less than the amount such agency received 
for fiscal year 1990 under this subtitle, such agency, 
at such agency’s discretion, may provide grants to 
local educational agencies in accordance with sec- 
tion 723 or may conduct activities under subsection 

(f) directly or through grants or contracts. 

“(f) Functions of the Office of Coordinator. — The 
Coordinator of Education of Homeless Children and 
Youth established in each State shall— 

“(1) estimate the number of homeless children and 
youth in the State and the number of such children 
and youth served with assistance provided under 
the grants or contracts under this subtitle; 

“(2) gather, to the extent possible, reliable, valid, 
and comprehensive information on the nature and 
extent of the problems homeless children and youth 
have in gaining access to public preschool programs 
and to public elementary and secondary schools, 
the difficulties in identifying the special needs of 
such children and youth, any progress made by the 
State educational agency and local educational agen- 
cies in the State in addressing such problems and 
difficulties, and the success of the program under 
this subtitle in allowing homeless children and youth 
to enroll in, attend, and succeed in, school; 
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“(3) develop and carry out the State plan described 
in subsection (g); 

“(4) prepare and submit to the Secretary not later 
than October 1, 1997, and on October 1 of every 
third year thereafter, a report on the information 
gathered pursuant to paragraphs (1) and (2) and 
such additional information as the Secretary may 
require to carry out the Secretary’s responsibilities 
under this subtitle; 

“(5) facilitate coordination between the State edu- 
cational agency, the State social services agency, and 
other agencies providing services to homeless chil- 
dren and youth, including homeless children and 
youth who are preschool age, and families of such 
children and youth; and 

"(6) develop relationships and coordinate with other 
relevant education, child development, or preschool 
programs and providers of services to homeless chil- 
dren, homeless families, and runaway and home- 
less youth (including domestic violence agencies, 
shelter operators, transitional housing facilities, run- 
away and homeless youth centers, and transitional 
living programs for homeless youth), to improve the 
provision of comprehensive services to homeless 
children and youth and their families. 

“(g) State Plan. — 

“ (1) In general. — Each State shall submit to the Sec- 
retary a plan to provide for the education of home- 
less children and youth within the State, which plan 
shall describe how such children and youth are or 
will be given the opportunity to meet the same chal- 
lenging State student performance standards all stu- 
dents are expected to meet, shall describe the pro- 
cedures the State educational agency will use to iden- 
tify such children and youth in the State and to as- 
sess their special needs, and shall— 

"(A) describe procedures for the prompt resolution 
of disputes regarding the educational placement of 
homeless children and youth; 

“ (B) describe programs for school personnel (includ- 
ing principals, attendance officers, teachers and 
enrollment personnel), to heighten the awareness 
of such personnel of the specific needs of runaway 
and homeless youth; 



“(C) describe procedures that ensure that homeless 
children and youth who meet the relevant eligibil- 
ity criteria are able to participate in Federal, State, 
or local food programs; 

“(D) describe procedures that ensure that— 

“ (i) homeless children have equal access to the same 
public preschool programs, administered by the State 
agency, as provided to other children; and 

“(ii) homeless children and youth who meet the rel- 
evant eligibility criteria are able to participate in 
Federal, State, or local before- and after-school care 
programs; 

“(E) address problems set forth in the report pro- 
vided to the Secretary under subsection (f)(4); 

“(F) address other problems with respect to the edu- 
cation of homeless children and youth, including 
problems caused by — 

“(i) transportation issues; and 

“(ii) enrollment delays that are caused by— 

“(I) immunization requirements; 

“(II) residency requirements; 

“(III) lack of birth certificates, school records, or 
other documentation; or 

“(IV) guardianship issues; 

“(G) demonstrate that the State educational agency 
and local educational agencies in the State have 
developed, and will review and revise, policies to 
remove barriers to the enrollment and retention 
of homeless children and youth in schools in the 
State; and 

“ (H) contain an assurance that the State educational 
agency and local educational agencies in the State will 
adopt policies and practices to ensure that homeless 
children and youth are not isolated or stigmatized. 

“(2) Compliance.— Each plan adopted under this 
subsection shall also show how the State will en- 
sure that local educational agencies in the State will 
comply with the requirements of paragraphs (3) 
through (9). 
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“(3) Local educational agency requirements.— 

“(A) The local educational agency of each home- 
less child and youth to be assisted under this sub- 
title shall, according to the child’s or youth’s best 
interest, either — 

“(i) continue the child’s or youth’s education in the 
school of origin— 

“(I) for the remainder of the academic year; or 

“(II) in any case in which a family becomes home- 
less between academic years, for the following aca- 
demic year; or 

“(ii) enroll the child or youth in any school that 
nonhomeless students who live in the attendance 
area in which the child or youth is actually living 
are eligible to attend. 

“(B) In determining the best interests of the child or 
youth under subparagraph (A) , the local educational 
agency shall comply, to the extent feasible, with the 
request made by a parent or guardian regarding 
school selection. 

“(C) For purposes of this paragraph, the term ‘school 
of origin’ means the school that the child or youth 
attended when permanently housed, or the school 
in which the child or youth was last enrolled. 

“(D) The choice regarding placement shall be made 
regardless of whether the child or youth lives with 
the homeless parents or has been temporarily placed 
elsewhere by the parents. 

“(4) Comparable services. — Each homeless child or 
youth to be assisted under this subtitle shall be pro- 
vided services comparable to services offered to 
other students in the school selected according to 
the provisions of paragraph (3), including — 

“(A) transportation services; 

“(B) educational services for which the child or 
youth meets the eligibility criteria, such as services 
provided under title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 or similar State or 
local programs, educational programs for children 
with disabilities, and educational programs for stu- 
dents with limited-English proficiency; 
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“(C) programs in vocational education; 

“(D) programs for gifted and talented students; and 

“(E) school meals programs. 

“(5) Records. — Any record ordinarily kept by the 
school, including immunization records, academic 
records, birth certificates, guardianship records, and 
evaluations for special services or programs, of each 
homeless child or youth shall be maintained— 

“(A) so that the records are available, in a timely 
fashion, when a child or youth enters a new school 
district; and 

"(B) in a manner consistent with section 444 of the 
General Education Provisions Act. 

“(6) Coordination.— Each local educational agency 
serving homeless children and youth that receives 
assistance under this subtitle shall coordinate with 
local social services agencies and other agencies or 
programs providing services to such children or 
youth and their families, including services and pro- 
grams funded under the Runaway and Homeless 
Youth Act. 

“(7) Liaison. — 

“(A) Each local educational agency that receives 
assistance under this subtitle shall designate a 
homelessness liaison to ensure that — 

“(i) homeless children and youth enroll and suc- 
ceed in the schools of that agency; and 

“(ii) homeless families, children, and youth receive 
educational services for which such families, chil- 
dren, and youth are eligible, including Head Start 
and Even Start programs and preschool programs 
administered by the local educational agency, and 
referrals to health care services, dental services, 
mental health services, and other appropriate services. 

“(B) State coordinators and local educational agen- 
cies shall inform school personnel, service provid- 
ers, and advocates working with homeless families 
of the duties of the liaisons. 

“(8) Review and revisions.— Each State educational 
agency and local educational agency that receives 
assistance under this subtitle shall review and 
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revise any policies that may act as barriers to the 
enrollment of homeless children and youth in 
schools selected in accordance with paragraph (3). 
In reviewing and revising such policies, consider- 
ation shall be given to issues concerning transpor- 
tation, immunization, residency, birth certificates, 
school records, and other documentation, and guard- 
ianship. Special attention shall be given to ensuring 
the enrollment and attendance of homeless children 
and youth who are not currently attending school. 

‘‘(9) Coordination.— Where applicable, each State 
and local educational agency that receives assistance 
under this subtitle shall coordinate with State and 
local housing agencies responsible for developing 
the comprehensive housing affordability strategy 
described in section 105 of the Cranston-Gonzalez 
National Affordable Housing Act to minimize edu- 
cational disruption for children who become home- 
less. 

“SEC. 723. LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY GRANTS 
FOR THE EDUCATION OF HOMELESS CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH. 

“(a) General Authority. — 

“(1) In general. — The State educational agency shall, 
in accordance with section 722(e) and from amounts 
made available to such agency under section 726, 
make grants to local educational agencies for the 
purpose of facilitating the enrollment, attendance, 
and success in school of homeless children and youth. 

“(2) Services. — Unless otherwise specified, services 
under paragraph (1) may be provided through pro- 
grams on school grounds or at other facilities. Where 
such services are provided through programs to 
homeless students on school grounds, schools may 
provide services to other children and youth who 
are determined by the local educational agency to 
be at risk of failing in, or dropping out of, schools, 
in the same setting or classroom. To the maximum 
extent practicable, such services shall be provided 
through existing programs and mechanisms that in- 
tegrate homeless individuals with nonhomeless in- 
dividuals. 

“(3) Requirement. — Services provided under this 
section shall not replace the regular academic pro- 



gram and shall be designed to expand upon or im- 
prove services provided as part of the school’s regu- 
lar academic program. 

“(b) Application. — A local educational agency that 
desires to receive a grant under this section shall 
submit an application to the State educational agency 
at such time, in such manner, and containing or 
accompanied by such information as the State edu- 
cational agency may reasonably require according 
to guidelines issued by the Secretary. Each such 
application shall include— 

“(1) a description of the services and programs for 
which assistance is sought and the problems to be 
addressed through the provision of such services 
and programs; 

“ (2) an assurance that the local educational agency’s 
combined fiscal effort per student or the aggregate 
expenditures of that agency and the State with re- 
spect to the provision of free public education by 
such agency for the fiscal year preceding the fiscal 
year for which the determination is made was not 
less than 90 percent of such combined fiscal effort 
or aggregate expenditures for the second fiscal year 
preceding the fiscal year for which the determina- 
tion is made; 

“(3) an assurance that the applicant complies with, 
or will use requested funds to come into compli- 
ance with, paragraphs (3) through (9) of section 
722(g); and 

“(4) a description of policies and procedures that 
the agency will implement to ensure that activities 
carried out by the agency will not isolate or stigma- 
tize homeless children and youth. 

"(c) Awards. — 

“(1) In general. — The State educational agency shall, 
in accordance with section 722(g) and from amounts 
made available to such agency under section 726, 
award grants under this section to local educational 
agencies submitting an application under subsec- 
tion (b) on the basis of the need of such agencies. 

“(2) Need.— In determining need under paragraph 
(1), the State educational agency may consider the 
number of homeless children and youth enrolled in 



preschool, elementary, and secondary schools within 
the area served by the agency, and shall consider 
the needs of such children and youth and the abil- 
ity of the agency to meet such needs. Such agency 
may also consider — 

“(A) the extent to which the proposed use of funds 
would facilitate the enrollment, retention, and edu- 
cational success of homeless children and youth; 

“(B) the extent to which the application reflects 
coordination with other local and State agencies that 
serve homeless children and youth, as well as the 
State plan required by section 722(g); 

“(C) the extent to which the applicant exhibits in 
the application and in current practice a commit- 
ment to education for all homeless children and 
youth; and 

“(D) such other criteria as the agency determines 
appropriate. 

“(3) Duration of grants. — Grants awarded under this 
section shall be for terms not to exceed three years. 

“(d) Authorized Activities. — A local educational 
agency may use funds awarded under this section 
for activities to carry out the purpose of this sub- 
title, including — 

“(1) the provision of tutoring, supplemental instruc- 
tion, and enriched educational services that are 
linked to the achievement of the same challenging 
State content standards and challenging State 
student performance standards the State establishes 
for other children or youth; 

“(2) the provision of expedited evaluations of the 
strengths and needs of homeless children and youth, 
including needs and eligibility for programs and 
services (such as educational programs for gifted 
and talented students, children with disabilities, and 
students with limited-English proficiency, services 
provided under title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 or similar State or 
local programs, programs in vocational education, 
and school meals programs); 

“(3) professional development and other activities 
for educators and pupil services personnel that are 
designed to heighten the understanding and sensi- 
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tivity of such personnel to the needs of homeless 
children and youth, the rights of such children and 
youth under this Act, and the specific educational 
needs of runaway and homeless youth; 

“(4) the provision of referral services to homeless 
children and youth for medical, dental, mental, and 
other health services; 

“(5) the provision of assistance to defray the excess 
cost of transportation for students pursuant to sec- 
tion 722(g) (4), not otherwise provided through Fed- 
eral, State, or local funding, where necessary to 
enable students to attend the school selected under 
section 722(g)(3); 

“(6) the provision of developmentally appropriate 
early childhood education programs, not otherwise 
provided through Federal, State, or local funding, 
for preschool-aged children; 

“(7) the provision of before- and after-school, 
mentoring, and summer programs for homeless 
children and youth in which a teacher or other quali- 
fied individual provides tutoring, homework assis- 
tance, and supervision of educational activities; 

"(8) where necessary, the payment of fees and other 
costs associated with tracking, obtaining, and trans- 
ferring records necessary to enroll homeless chil- 
dren and youth in school, including birth certifi- 
cates, immunization records, academic records, 
guardianship records, and evaluations for special 
programs or services; 

“(9) the provision of education and training to the 
parents of homeless children and youth about the 
rights of, and resources available to, such children 
and youth; 

“(10) the development of coordination between 
schools and agencies providing services to home- 
less children and youth, including programs funded 
under the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act; 
“(11) the provision of pupil services (including vio- 
lence prevention counseling) and referrals for such 
services; 

“(12) activities to address the particular needs of 
homeless children and youth that may arise from 
domestic violence; 



“(13) the adaptation of space and purchase of sup- 
plies for nonschool facilities made available under 
subsection (a)(2) to provide services under this 
subsection; 

“(14) the provision of school supplies, including 
those supplies to be distributed at shelters or tem- 
porary housing facilities, or other appropriate lo- 
cations; and 

“(15) the provision of other extraordinary or emer- 
gency assistance needed to enable homeless chil- 
dren and youth to attend school. 

“SEC. 724. SECRETARIAL RESPONSIBILITIES. 

“(a) Review of Plans. — In reviewing the State plans 
submitted by the State educational agencies under 
section 722(g), the Secretary shall use a peer re- 
view process and shall evaluate whether State laws, 
policies, and practices described in such plans ad- 
equately address the problems of homeless children 
and youth relating to access to education and place- 
ment as described in such plans. 

“(b) Technical Assistance. — The Secretary shall pro- 
vide support and technical assistance to the State 
educational agencies to assist such agencies to carry 
out their responsibilities under this subtitle. 

“(c) Evaluation and Dissemination. — The Secretary 
shall conduct evaluation and dissemination activi- 
ties of programs designed to meet the educational 
needs of homeless elementary and secondary school 
students, and may use funds appropriated under 
section 726 to conduct such activities. 

“(d) Submission and Distribution. — The Secretary 
shall require applications for grants under this sub- 
title to be submitted to the Secretary not later than 
the expiration of the 60-day period beginning on 
the date that funds are available for purposes of 
making such grants and shall make such grants not 
later than the expiration of the 120-day period be- 
ginning on such date. 



“(e) Determination by Secretary.— The Secretary, 
based on the information received from the States 
and information gathered by the Secretary under 
subsection (d), shall determine the extent to which 
State educational agencies are ensuring that each 
homeless child and homeless youth has access to a 
free appropriate public education as described in 
section 721(1). 

“(f) Reports. — The Secretary shall prepare and sub- 
mit a report to the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources of the Sen- 
ate on the programs and activities authorized by 
this subtitle by December 31, 1997, and every third 
year thereafter. 

“SEC. 725. DEFINITIONS. 

“For the purpose of this subtitle, unless other- 
wise stated— 

“(1) the term ‘Secretary' means the Secretary of 
Education; and 

“(2) the term ‘State’ means each of the 50 States, 
the District of Columbia, and the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. 

“SEC. 726. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

“For the purpose of carrying out this subtitle, there 
are authorized to be appropriated $30,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1995 and such sums as may be neces- 
sary for each of the fiscal years 1996, 1997, 1998, 
and 1999.” 
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Federal Definition of Homeless Children and 
Youth and the 11$. Department of Education's 
1995 Preliminary Guidance 



T he U.S. Department of Education offers the 
following categories of children and youth 
who should be considered homeless under 
the Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance Act: 

• Children and youth in transitional shelters 

® Children and youth living in trailer parks and 
camp grounds because they lack adequate 
living accommodations 

® Doubled-up children and youth, if they are 
doubled-up because of a loss of housing or 
other similar situation 

• Children of migratory families, to the extent 
that they are staying in accommodations not 
fit for habitation 

• Children and youth who have run away from 
home and are living in runaway shelters, 
abandoned buildings, the streets, or other 
inadequate accommodations 

® School-age unwed mothers and expectant 
mothers living in homes for unwed mothers 
(if they have no other available living ac- 
commodations) 



For educational purposes, the definition of a home- 
less child or youth provided in the Stewart B. 
McKinney Homeless Assistance Act of 1987 (P.L. 
100-77) and amended by P.L. 101-645 and P.L. 103- 
382 prevails. 

A child or youth is considered to be homeless if he/ 
she lacks a fixed, regular, and adequate nighttime 
residence or has a primary nighttime residence that 
is (a) a supervised publicly or privately operated 
shelter designed to provide temporary living accom- 
modations, (b) an institution that provides a tem- 
porary residence for individuals intended to be in- 
stitutionalized, or (c) a public or private place not 
designed for, or ordinarily used as, a regular sleep- 
ing accommodation for human beings. 

—from the Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance Act 




® Sick or abandoned children and youth who 
remain in a hospital beyond the time that 
they would normally stay for health reasons 
because they have been abandoned by their 
families 



® Throwaway children and youth (that is, 
those whose parents or guardians will not 
permit them to live at home) if they live on 
the streets, in shelters, or in other transitional 
or inadequate accommodations 

— from the U.S. Department of Education 1995 Preliminary Guidance for the 
Education of Homeless Children and Youth Program, Title VII, Subtitle B 
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February 20-21, 2000-WilIiamsburg, Virginia 



Purposes: (1) To identify what school districts and communities need to know and to be able to do in order 
to address the transportation needs of homeless children and (2) to identify policy and legislative issues 
that need to be addressed on the local, state, and federal levels. 

Activities: (1) Raise issues and analyze them, (2) identify areas for further discussion and research, (3) 
make recommendations for schools districts and communities to address the issues of transportation, and 
(4) make recommendations for policymakers and legislators. 



Sunday, February 20 

(Focus on Questions 1 and 2) 

2:00 p.m. Overview and introductions 

2:45 Overview of the transportation 

issue (Barbara Duffield) 

3:00 Overview of school safety issues 
and federal regulations 
(Charles Gauthier) 

3:45 Questions, answers, comments 

4:00 Break 

4:15 Discussion and small group 

activities — Identify and 
analyze barriers 



5:30 


Reports from selected districts 


12:00 p.m. 


Lunch 




6:00 


Dinner 


1:00 


Discussion- 


—Further issues 


7:00 


Reports from selected districts 




to emerge 






(continued) 


1:30 


Discussion- 


—Recommendations 


7:45 


Discussion and small group 


2:30 


Wrap-up 






activities — Identify features 
of successful programs 


3:00 


Adjourn 





8:00 

8:30 

8:45 

O 

ERIC 



Report out 

Wrap-up — Review the day 
Adjourn 



Monday, February 21 

(Focus on Questions 3, 4, and 5) 

8:30 a.m. Breakfast 

9:00 Overview of the day; discussion of 

additional issues raised 

10:00 Break 

10:15 Discussion and small group 

activities: 

1. What do school districts and 
communities need to know 
and do? 

2. What needs to take place in the 
policy and legislative arenas? 
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Appendix E: 

National Symposium on Transportation for 
Homeless Children and Youth 
Participant List 



Robert Alexander 

Homeless Coordinator 
Office of Compensatory Education 
US Department of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, SW 
FB6, 3C112 

Washington, D.C. 20202 
Phone: 202-260-0994 
Fax: 202-260-0997 
E-mail: Robert_Alexander@ed.gov 

Laura Collins 

Transportation Specialist 
ESD 112 

2500 NE 65 th Avenue 
Vancouver, WA 98661-6812 
Phone: 360-750-7510 
Fax: 360-750-9836 

E-mail: laura.collins@esdll2.kl2.wa.us 

Barbara Duffield 

Director of Education 
National Coalition for the Homeless 
1012 14 lh Street, NW 
Suite 600 

Washington, D.C. 20005 
Phone: 202-737-6444, ext. 312 
Fax: 202-737-6445 
E-mail: nch@ari.net 

Craig Falconer 

Assistant Director of Transportation 
Washoe County School District 
1850 Kleppe Lane 
Sparks, NV 89431 
Phone: 775-353-5900 
Fax: 775-353-5929 

E-mail: cfalconer@washoe.kl2.nv.us 



George A. Fields, Jr. 

Homeless Liaison Coordinator 
Homeless Assistance Program 
Fort Wayne Community Schools 
1200 S. Clinton Street 
Fort Wayne, IN 46802 
Phone: 219-425-7278 
Fax: 219-425-7501 

Charles Gauthier 

Executive Director 

National Association of State Directors of 

Pupil Transportation Services 

1604 Longfellow Street 

McLean, VA 22101 

Phone: 703-734-1620 

Fax: 703-734-1868 

Barbara Goodman 

Director, Pupil Transportation 
Virginia Department of Education 
101 N. 14 th Street 
PO Box 2120 

Richmond, VA 23218-2120 
Phone: 804-225-2037 
Fax: 804-786-9417 
E-mail: bgoodman@pen.kl2.va.us 

Pat Hohulin 

Education Advocate for Homeless Children 
Mid-Central Community Action/I.S.B.E. 

923 East Grove Street 
Bloomington, IL 61701 
Phone: 309-829-0691, ext. 237 
Fax: 309-828-8811 
E-mail: PatHohulin@mccainc.org 
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Karen Hudson 

Instructor 

High Point University 

250 Cedar Ridge Lane 

High Point, NC 27265 

Phone: 336-883-0917 

Fax: 336-889-2589 

E-mail: khudson@hpe.infi.net 

Paul McDole, Jr. 

Assistant Coordinator 
Project Connect 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
1425 Linn Street 
Cincinnati, OH 45214 
Phone: 513-357-5720 
Fax: 513-357-5722 

E-mail: mcdolep@cpsboe.kl2. oh. us 

B.J. McGrath 

Homeless Education Program Coordinator 
School Social Work Services 
White Oaks Elementary School 
960 Windsor Oaks Blvd. 

Virginia Beach, VA 23462-5221 
Phone: 757-474-8629 
Fax: 757-474-8638 

Pat McKee 

OESE/CEP 

U.S. Department of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, SW 
Suite 3W106 
Washington, D.C. 20202 
Phone: 202-260-0994 
Fax: 202-260-0997 

Ray Morley 

Consultant 

Iowa Department of Education 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, IA 50319-0146 
Phone: 515-281-3966 
Fax: 515-242-6025 
E-mail: Ray.Morley@ed.state.ia.us 

Pat Popp 

Program Administrator 
Project HOPE 

Virginia Homeless Education Program 
School of Education 
The College of William and Mary 
PO Box 8795 

Williamsburg, VA 23187-8795 
Phone: 757-221-4002 
Fax: 757-221-2988 
E-mail: homlss@wm.edu 



Yvonne Rafferty 

Assistant Professor 
Pace University 
Department of Psychology 
41 Park Row 
New York, NY 10038 
Phone: 212-346-1506 
Fax: 212-346-1618 
E-mail: yrafferty@aol.com 

Debbie Reinhart 

Coordinator 

Project Connect 

Cincinnati Public Schools 

1425 Linn Street 

Cincinnati, OH 45214 

Phone: 513-357-5720 

Fax: 513-357-5722 

E-mail: reinhad@cpsboe.kl2. oh. us 

James Strange 

Professor 

The College of William and Mary 
School of Education 
PO Box 8795 

Williamsburg, VA 23187-8795 
Phone: 757-221-2339 
Fax: 757-221-2988 
E-mail: jhstro@wm.edu 

Donna Tubbs 

Regional Homeless Youth Educator 
Montgomery Co. Public Schools & Women’s 
Resource Center of the New River Valley 
PO Box 306 
Radford, VA 24141 
Phone: 540-639-1123 
Fax: 540-639-5609 
E-mail: detubbs@usit.net 

Walter Varner 

Specialist 

Maryland State Department of Education 
200 West Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
Phone: 410-767-0293 
Fax: 410-333-8148 

E-mail: wvarner@msde.state.md.us 

Jerry White 

Director, Student Services 
Fort Wayne Community Schools 
1200 S. Clinton Street 
Fort Wayne, IN 46802 
Phone: 219-425-7278 
Fax: 219-425-7501 

E-mail: jerry.white@fwcs.kl2.in.us 
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SERVE STAFF PARTICIPANT LIST 



Jean Williams 

Deputy Executive Director for Programs 
SERVE 

915 Northridge Street 
Greensboro, North Carolina 27403-2112 
Phone; 336-315-7433 
Fax: 336-315-7457 
E-mail: jwilliam@serve.org 



Beth Garriss 

Program Director 

Children, Families, and Communities 
SERVE 

915 Northridge Street 
Greensboro, North Carolina 27403-2112 
Phone: 336-315-7400 
Fax: 336-315-7457 
E-mail: bgserve@aol.com 



Diana Bowman 

Director 

National Center for Homeless Education 
915 Northridge Street 
Greensboro, North Carolina 27403-2112 
Phone: 336-315-7453 
Fax: 336-315-7457 
E-mail: dbserve8@aol.com 



Atticia Bundy 

National Center for Homeless Education 
915 Northridge Street 
Greensboro, North Carolina 27403-2112 
Phone: 336-315-7400 
Fax: 336-315-7457 
E-mail: apbundy@uncg.edu 



Abigail Peoples 

Social Research Assistant 
National Center for Homeless Education 
915 Northridge Street 
Greensboro, North Carolina 27403-2112 
Phone: 336-315-7400 
Fax: 336-315-7457 
E-mail: apeoples@serve.org 
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SERVE, directed by Dr. John R. Sanders, is an education organization with the mission to promote and support the 
continuous improvement of educational opportunities for all learners in the Southeast. The organization’s commit- 
ment to continuous improvement is manifest in a cycle that begins with research and best practice. Building on theory 
and craft knowledge, SERVE staff develop tools and processes designed to assist practitioners, to refine the organization’s 
delivery of technical assistance to schools and educational agencies, and, ultimately, to raise the level of student 
achievement in the region. Evaluation of the impact of these activities combined with input from affected stakehold- 
ers expands SERVE’S knowledge base and directs future research. 

This critical research-to-practice cycle is supported by an experienced staff strategically located throughout the re- 
gion. This staff is highly skilled in providing needs-assessment services, conducting applied research in schools, and 
developing processes, products, and programs that inform educators and increase student achievement. In the last 
three years, SERVE staff has provided technical assistance and training to more than 18,000 teachers and administra- 
tors across the region and partnered with over 170 southeastern schools on research and development projects. 

SERVE is governed by a board of directors that includes the governors, chief state school officers, educators, legisla- 
tors, and private sector leaders from Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 

At SERVE’S core is the Regional Educational Laboratory program. Funded by the U.S. Department of Education’s 
Office of Educational Research and Improvement, SERVE is one of ten organizations providing services of the Re- 
gional Educational Laboratory program to all 50 states and territories. These Laboratories form a knowledge network, 
building a bank of information and resources shared nationally and disseminated regionally to improve student 
achievement locally. Besides the Lab, SERVE is the lead agency in the Eisenhower Mathematics and Science Consor- 
tium for the Southeast and the Southeast and Islands Regional Technology in Education Consortium. SERVE also 
administers a subcontract for the Region IV Comprehensive Center and has additional funding from the Department 
to provide services in migrant education and to operate the National Center for Homeless Education. 

Based on these funded efforts, SERVE has developed a portfolio of programs and initiatives that provides a spectrum 
of resources, services, and products for responding to local, regional, and national needs. Program areas include 
Assessment, Accountability, and Standards; Children, Families, and Communities; Education Policy; Improvement of 
Science and Mathematics Education; Initiative on Teachers and Teaching; School Development and Reform; and 
Technology in Learning. 

SERVE’S National Specialty Area is Early Childhood Education, and the staff of SERVE’S Program for Children, Fami- 
lies, and Communities has developed the expertise and the ability to provide leadership and support to the early 
childhood community nationwide for children from birth to age eight. 

In addition to the program areas, the SERVE Evaluation Department supports the evaluation activities of the major 
grants and contracts and provides evaluation services to state and local education agencies in the region. The Tech- 
nology Support Group provides SERVE staff and their constituents with systems, technical assistance, and software 
applications. Through its Communications and Publications Department, SERVE publishes a variety of studies, train- 
ing materials, policy briefs, and program products. Through its programmatic, technology support, evaluation, and 
publishing activities, SERVE also provides contracted staff development and technical assistance in many areas of 
expertise to assist education agencies in achieving their school improvement goals. 

SERVE’S main office is at the University of North Carolina at Greensboro, with major staff groups located in Tallahas- 
see, Florida, and Atlanta, Georgia. Unique among the ten Regional Educational Laboratories, SERVE maintains policy 
analysts at the state education agencies of each of the states in its region. These analysts act as SERVE’S primary 
liaisons to the state departments of education, providing research-based policy services to state-level education 
policymakers and informing SERVE about key educational issues and legislation. 

SERVE Main Office ° P.O. Box 5367 ° Greensboro, NC 27435 ° 336-315-7400 ° 800-755-3277 ® Fax 336-315-7457 

John R. Sanders, Ed.D. 

Executive Director 



SERVE Publications 
Ordering Information 



1 Please complete the order form on page 51 and 
mail with check or purchase order to SERVE, Com- 
munications and Publications, 1203 Governor’s Square 
Boulevard, Suite 400, Tallahassee, Florida 32301 . Make 
check or purchase order out to SERVE, a federally 
funded contract administered by the University of 
North Carolina at Greensboro (Federal ID EIN#56- 
6001-468). Sorry, we cannot accept credit cards. 

Discounts are available for most SERVE prod- 
ucts when you purchase units of 25 or more. 
Please contact the Distribution Specialist at 800-352- 
6001 for discount information. 

If you are requesting an invoice, your order 
must include a purchase order number. 



4 We ship by U.S. Mail and United Parcel Service. 

Please calculate your shipping charges from the 
table on the order form. Shipping charges will be 
higher for special orders and shipping outside the 
continental U.S. Please allow three weeks for deliv- 
ery from the time we receive the order in our office. 
If you require special shipping arrangements, let us 
know. In most cases, we can accommodate your 
needs. Prices are subject to change. 

For more information regarding SERVE’S 
products and ordering procedures, please call 
800-352-6001. 






Publication 



Description 


Item # 


Price 


The 1997 SERVEing Young Children Specialty Area Annual Report 


ECARl 


$2.00 


The 1998 SERVEing Young Children Specialty Area Annual Report 


ECAR2 


$2.00 


Achieving Your Vision of Professional Development 


HTAYV 


$10.00 


Action Research: Perspectives from Teachers’ Classrooms 




Download Only 


Assessment HotSpots (Volume 1) 


MAAHS 


$8.00 


Assessment HotSpots (Volume 2) 


MAAHS2 


$12.00 


Assessment in Early Childhood Education: Status of the Issue 


ECESI 


$1.00 


Blue Ribbon Conference Proceedings: Creating a 
Continuum of Excellence 


PCBRC 


$7.00 


A Call to Action: Family Involvement as a Critical Component of 
Teacher Education Programs 


HTCTA 


$6.00 


Chartering for Excellence: Developing and Implementing 
Charter School Legislation 


HTCFE 


$6.00 


Children Exposed to Drugs: Meeting Their Needs 


HTSEC 


$10.00 


Coming Together: Collaboration as a Tool for Change 


ECCTC 


$3.00 


Continuity in Early Childhood: A Framework for Home, 
School, and Community Linkages 


ECECE2 


Please Call 
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Designing the School of Your Dreams 


SSDSD 


$6.00 


Designing Teacher Evaluation Systems that Support 
Professional Growth 


RDTES2 


$8.00 


Developing Leadership Programs for “Break-the-Mold” Public Schools 


SSBTM 


$10.00 


Does Class Size Make a Difference? 


RDCSD 


$4X)0 


Dropping In (Volume 1, Number 1): A Brief Look at a Cross-Section 
of the Region's Dropout Prevention Programs 


SRDI 


$2.00 


Dropping In (Volume 1, Number 2): A Brief Look at Intervention 
Strategies for Over-Age Students 


SRDI2 


$2.00 


The Education of Homeless Children and Youth: A Compendium 
of Research & Information 


SREHC 


$12.00 


Families and Schools: An Essential Partnership 


SSFSP 


$6.00 


Family-Focused Workplace Guide 


ECFFG 


$9.00 


Head, Heart, and Hands for Our Youngest Children 


ECHHH 


$5.00 


How to Assess Student Performance in Science: Going 
Beyond Multiple-Choice Tests 


RDSPS 


$10.00 


Improving Reading: Southeastern School Strategies 


SSIRS 


$6.00 


Improving Schools Now: SERVE’s Catalog of Programs, 
Products, and Publications (2000) 


PRISN 


FREE 


Improving Student Motivation: A Guide for Teachers and 
School Improvement Leaders 


RDISM 


$12.00 


Issues to Consider in Moving Beyond a Minimal Competency 
High School Graduation Test 


RDMCT 


$4.00 


Leading Change in Literacy: Southeastern District Stories 


SSLCL 


$6.00 


Learning By Serving: 2,000 Ideas for Service-Learning Programs 


HTLBS 


$8.00 


Planning for School Improvement: A Report on a 
Comprehensive Planning Process 


SRPSI 


$1.00 


Planning Into Practice 


Please Call 800-352-6001 for Information 


PROBE: Designing School Facilities for Learning 


PRDSF 


$1006 


Promising Service-Learning Programs 


SSPSL 


$1.00 


Ramping-Up Reform: Aligning Education Rhetoric, 
Resolve, and Results 


RDRUR 


$8.00 


Reducing School Violence: Building a Framework for School Safety 


HTRSV 


$8.00 


Reflecting on Progress: Site-Based Management and 
School Improvement in North Carolina 


RDSMB 


$4.00 


Science in the Elementary Classroom: Portraits of Action Research 




Download Only 


Teacher Dialogue Forums 


SRTDF 


$4.00 


Teacher Evaluation: The Road to Excellence 


SSTER 


$6.00 


Terrific Transitions: Ensuring Continuity of Services for 
Children and Their Families 


ECTTC 


$5.00 


Total Quality Management: Passing Fad or “The Real Thing'’? 
An Implementation Study 


RDTQM 


$5.00 


Using Accountability as a Lever for Changing the Culture of 
Schools: Examining District Strategies 


RDUAL 


$8.00 
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Videos and CD-ROMs 



M.U.D. PIE 


CDMP 


$49.95 


Promising Practices in Technology: Effective Strategies for 
Professional Development 


VPPPD 


$9.95 


Promising Practices in Technology: Technology as a Tool for 
Student Assessment 


VPPSA 


$9.95 


Promising Practices in Technology: Recognizing and Supporting 
Effective Teaching with Technology 


VPPTT 


$9.95 


Promising Practices in Technology: Using Technology to 
Enrich Teaching 


VPPET 


$9.95 


The Senior Project: Student Work for the Real World 


VSPRW 


$9.95 


Training and Seminars 

For information on training programs, please call 800-352-6001. 




Continuity in Early Childhood: A Framework for Home, School, 
and Community Linkages TYainer’s Guide 


ECECET 


Please Call 


Package Deals 






Appreciating Differences: Teaching in a Culturally Diverse Classroom 


HTADI 


10/$20.00 


Children Exposed to Drugs: What Policymakers Can Do 


PBCED 


10/$10.00 


Improving Basic Education for All Learners: The Role of Arts Education 


PBIBE 


10/$10.00 


Interagency Collaboration: Improving the Delivery of Services to 
Children and Families 
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